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The Shape of Things 


AS THE COVER OF THIS WEEK’S ISSUE SUGGESTS, 
The Nation feels optimistic about the outcome of the elec- 
tion. Tests of opinion all over the country show a recent 
rapid upswing in pro-Roosevelt sentiment, and the big 
registration in politically important centers must be taken as 
another sign of a probable Democratic sweep. But under all 
surface appearances run invisible currents whose strength 
cannot easily be measured. Strangely enough, one of the 
least certain factors in the campaign is the behavior of the 
Democratic Party itself. Its total inertia in certain key 
fights is all too evident. While the Republicans issue frantic 
ast-minute appeals to the voters to save the country from 
the sinister union of Roosevelt, Hillman, and Browder, some 
of the Democratic leaders act as if they were worried about 
the same thing. There are Democratic politicians who would 
undoubtedly be glad to see the President defeated if that 
would kill the influence of the Political Action Committee 
and the liberal elements in the party. The attitude of the 
Catholic Church is another uncertain factor. It is definitely 
known that reactionary Catholics have been fighting a bitter 
under-cover campaign against Wagner in New York, echo- 
ing Curran’s dishonest attempt to smear the Senator with 
charges of communism and subservience to organized labor. 
Influences such as these may not be strong enough to stop 
the rising Roosevelt tide. But they should be watched. And 
whatever the result of the election, they provide evidence 
of that trend toward a new inter-party alignment of reac- 
tionary forces which was developing in and out of Congress 


long before the campaign began. 
* 
SENATOR GERALD P. NYE, NORTH DAKOTA'S 


ultra-isolationist, is meeting opposition such as he has never 
encountered since he first ran for the Senate eighteen years 
ago. Nye has been engaged in a bitter three-cornered fight. 
His Democratic opponent is Governor John Moses, who 
has proved an extremely able vote-getter in the past. Lynn 
Stambaugh, former national commander of the American 
Legion, who lost to Nye in the Republican primaries by less 
than a thousand votes, is on the ballot as an independent. 
Stambaugh has conducted a more vigorous fight than Gov- 
ernor Moses, whose campaign was interrupted by an opera- 
tion. Both have attacked Nye’s record as an isolationist, but 
Stambaugh’s views on domestic policy are probably no more 
liberal than Nye’s. Whether the three-cornered battle is a 
help or hindrance to the campaign against Nye is debatable 
in view of the complexity of North Dakota politics. North 
Dakota is normally a Republican state, but it is evident 


that Stambaugh will cut deeply into Nye’s Republican fol- 
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lowing. When Governor Dewey visited the state, both can- 
didates accompanied him, and both have been accorded 


recognition by the Republican National Committee. On the 
other hand, the division in the anti-isolationist vote will 
probably help Nye. So far the contest has been extremely 
close, with any one of the three a possible winner. Reports 
from the state indicate that Senator Langer and the Non- 
Partisan League, both opposed to Nye, may swing the elec- 
tion at the last moment by throwing their support to the 


Opponent with the best chance of winning. 


PEOPLE WHO BOAST OF BEING HARD-HEADED 
are frequently the most soft-headed people in the world. 
Consider the National Association of Manufacturers. It is 
sponsoring amendments to the state constitutions of Arkansas, 
California, and Florida, to be voted on November 7, which 
would give those states more labor trouble than they have 
had since 1932. The provisions and the language of the 
amendment are strikingly similar in all three states. The 
California version begins, “Every person has the right 
to work, and to seek, obtain, and hold employment, without 
interference with or abridgement of said right because he 
does or does not belong to or pay money to a labor organiza- 
tion.” If an individual's “right to work’ is so abridged or 
impaired, relief at law can be had “upon the complaint of 
any person or upon complaint of the district attorney” of 
any county. Such an arrangement would outlaw every closed- 
shop contract and probably every union-shop contract, and 
would seriously impair labor's right to strike. And this, of 
course, is the intention of its sponsors. In Florida the 
amendment is supported by the big fruit growers, in Ar- 
kansas by the Christian American Association, and in Cali- 
fornia by the Associated Farmers, whose activities have been 
described in a report by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor entitled ‘Violations of Free Speech and Rights 
of Labor.” The California Chamber of Commerce takes a 
more realistic attitude. It opposes the amendment on the 
grounds that it would make for serious labor trouble and 


interfere with war production. 


va 
INTERESTING FIGURES ON HOW MR. DEWEY’S 
“Roosevelt depression” has ruined business and impoverished 
the American people are provided by the “Economic Alma- 
nac” published recently by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, reveals that 
corporation earnings in 1937, 1939, 1940, and 1941—the 
four best pre-war years under the New Deal—were actually 
one-third greater than in the last four years of ‘Coolidge 
The total for the four New Deal years was 
as compared with $29,862,000,000 in 


This conservative sourcebook 


prosperity. 
$39,355,000,000, 
1925-28. Employment was greater in 1940 than in 1929, and 
retail sales in Mr. Roosevelt's eighth year were not only more 
than double those in Mr. Hoover's last year but were 16 per 
cent larger than at the peak in 1929. The most significant 
index of national economic well-being, as portrayed in the 
Almanac, is the estimate of annual per capita income, 
adjusted for changes in the cost of living. In 1929 this 
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reached a top of $681 and then receded drastically. In 1949, 
under New Deal “defeatism,” it rose to $694, and in 194 
soared to $792. This is the record, as attested by the leading 
research agency of American business, which Mr. Dewey wy 
referring to when he declared in his Philadelphia specg 
that “there was never a worse job of running the governmey 


of this country in all of its history,” 
+ 


WHILE JAPAN’S FLEET WAS BEING SUNK OFF TH} 
Philippines, the war in Europe continued in that “dour anj 
hard” phase so eloquently bespoken by Mr. Churchill. The 
Germans seemed to have recovered everywhere from thei 
disorganization of the summer, and the circle about the 
Reich was constricting only slowly. The Allied armies jg 
Italy were measuring their advances in feet and regarding 
their casualties, in an apparently unproductive campaign, 
with ever-increasing bitterness. The German withdrawal 
from Greece was masterly as usual, and the British found it 
difficult to maintain contact. Increased resistance and over. 
extended supply lines held up the Russians in Southeastern 
Europe; the central eastern front remained static, while the 
all-important battle for East Prussia seesawed amid the 
Masurian Lakes, which cannot be by-passed and must be 
cleared before the central-front offensive gets under way. In 
the west the Allies made their best gains heading away from 
Berlin, not toward it; an arduous British-Canadian drive 
finally broke the German line from the sea to's Hertogenbosch, 
forcing the enemy in slow retreat over the Maas and the 
Waal, behind which strong defenses are undoubtedly pre- 
pared. This action, together with the gradual clearing of 
South Beveland, left Antwerp open for sea traffic except for 
the enemy battery on Walcheren Island, at the mouth of ¢! 
Scheldt estuary. The Germans are certainly worse off than 
they were six weeks ago, but October is gone, and with it the 
best hope of victory before winter. 


+ 
THE RECALL OF GENERAL JOSEPH STILWELL 


represents a severe setback in the United Nations war against 
Japan. General Stilwell’s command was the key to the col- 
laborative efforts of the United States, Britain, and China 
in the Far Eastern struggle. His extraordinary patience, 
thoroughness, technical skill, and knowledge of China mace 
possible achievements that could not have been attained by 
any other American military leader. In his single-minded de- 
sire to see the war advanced as rapidly as possible it was 
inevitable that he should have differences of opinion with 
both Chiang Kai-shek and Admiral Louis Mountbatten. His 
clashes with Chiang were’the more serious because, of neces 
sity, they impinged on the political conflicts within China. 
Stilwell always insisted that the distribution of Americaa 
lend-lease supplies be decided on military rather than polit 
cal grounds. Anxious to prevent American supplies from 
being a factor in China’s interna] struggle, he sought to have 
them distributed impartially to all groups actively engaged 
in the war against the Japanese—including the Communists. 
He was also dead set against permitting Chinese political 
influence to disrupt the military efficiency of the units undet 
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his command. He fought graft and corruption wherever he 


i them. All this, of course, made him immensely un- 
popular with the reactionary political groups in the Chinese 
high command. While the immediate factors behind his 
val are obscure, it would appear that we have aban- 


remove 
doned our efforts to revitalize China's military contribution 
to the war. This will not only have far-reaching effects on 


basic military strategy, but strengthen the anti-democratic 


feces within China and delay, possibly for years, the solu- 
orces t 


tion of that country’s political crisis. 


Firstin War, First in Peace 
HE real issues have emerged in the late stages of the 


Field in Chicago on October 28, said: “We are fighting this 
war and we are holding this election, both, for the same 
ential reason: because we have faith in democracy.” The 
American people are fighting to destroy those forces which, 
ina world grown small, menace the very existence of democ- 
racy. The war today is the major concern of American democ- 
racy. It is not yet won and the cost to be paid is still great. 
The election provides an opportunity for the American 
to give their verdict on the record of their war 
rs. It is significant that no fundamental charge of dere- 
n in its war responsibility has been brought against the 
nistration by its opponents. The frivolous accusation 
in pre-Pearl Harbor days it neglected to prepare the 
y for war is contradicted by the facts and the record. 
It comes strangely from a party whose leaders in Congress 
and outside, from the days of Mr. Roosevelt's quarantine 
speech in 1937, have accused the President of war-mongering 
and attempted to block every effort that would have secured 
us against totalitarian aggression. 

It is sound practice in time of war to avoid shifts in com- 
mand, civilian or military, if the war is going well. The only 
reason to justify such drastic action would be that in some 
other major sphere, foreign policy, for example, the Admin- 

tration was demonstrating incompetence. And while Mr. 
Dewey has made that charge, we cannot be persuaded that 
has made a strong case. 

It might have been different had the Republican candidate 
been Mr. Willkie. We are frank in saying 


quently said in the past—that in many important respects 


as we have fre- 


Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy has been unsatisfactory. Here 
is an issue that might well have been brought out into the 
open during the campaign. Are we fighting this war for the 
total destruction of fascism or are we planning to exempt 
ertain island havens for fascists, like Franco's Spain? Are 
we really concerned about rebuilding democracy in Europe? 
If so, why are we so lukewarm to the fighting democrats, 
the armies of liberation? What sort of post-war world is 
being molded by our foreign policies? These and other simi- 
lar issues would undoubtedly have been debated on a high 
level if Mr. Willkie had been chosen as the Republican 
standard-bearer. 

If Mr. Willkie had been chosen... . But Mr. Willkie 
was not chosen. He was repudiated. And it was on such issues 


and the equally pressing issue of unequivocal American par- 
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post-war world that he was 


| 
repudiated by the party which chose Mr. Dewey in his stead. 


ticipation in the organization 
Wendell Willkie had a program for the Republican Party 
which might have become the American program. But they 
refused it as they refused him. “There has hardly been a 
sadder episode in our political history,” writes R. L. Duffus 
in the New York Times Book Review of October 29, “than 
the chilly silence, the stony and inarticulate fury, manifested 
by the dominant leaders of a great party when Mr. Willkie 
uttered these simple thoughts.” 

Thomas E. Dewey was the choice of those who destroyed 
Willkie—the Vandenburgs, McCormicks, Tafts, Nyes, Hoov- 
ers—the isolationist Old Guard, Now Dewey, a man with 
his heart set on the Presidency, found no difficulty in pro- 
claiming his devotion to a world organization and giving 
his blessing to the Dumbarton Oaks agreement. But Dewey 
the political opportunist par excellence, found it equally 
easy to endorse as a candidate for the Senate one of the 
country’s inveterate isolationists who had opposed the im- 
portant measures of preparedness and support to the Allies 
taken by the Administration before Pearl Harbor. Put Dew- 
ey’s speech in favor of Senator Wylie of Wisconsin over 
against Wendell Willkie’s heartbreaking Wisconsin cam- 
And 


you have a fair idea of the influences which would dominate 


paign and you have a fair measure of the two men. 


American foreign policy sho id Mr. Dewey be elected. What- 
ever the President's defects in this field, he has never 
wavered in his fight against isolation and in his faith in a 
world organized for peace. 

On the domestic front, the next Administration will face 
an even greater economic tesk than that faced by Mr. 
Roosevelt's first Administration in the worst days of the 
Great Depression. The cost of failure would be chaos and 
distress exceeding that of the early thirties. The post-war 
economic problem can be stated in terms of production and 
employment: the utilization of the vast productive potential 
now harnessed to war objectives in order to provide plenty 
and security to sixty million American workers and their 


families. 
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It is fair to say that both candidates have emphasized this 
task as the greatest that the next government will have to 
tackle. Mr. Roosevelt has the advantage of being able to 
point to his Administration's impressive record of economic 
reconstruction during the depression, the extension of social 
security, and the development of such great public enter- 
prises as the Tennessee Valley Administration and the Grand 
Coulee. He can say with the conviction of experience that 
such a program, amplified to meet the increased post-war 
needs, will form the basis of his domestic policy. It is quite 
true that this program during the thirties did not eliminate 
unemployment, as Mr. Dewey has so frequently reminded 
him. Nevertheless, the limits to his success were placed by 
basic factors in the capitalistic system with which he chese 
to temporize rather than by the inefficiency of the agencies 
he set up or the radical nature of his economic policies. Mr. 
Dewey, for his part, has indicated that he w ould not scrap any 
essential Roosevelt reform but it is safe to predict that he 
would view with even greater awe the venerable and deeply 
lodged institutions of capitalism that Mr. Roosevelt left 
inviolate. 

Of one thing we are fairly sure: neither party is apt to 
evolve any drastic or revolutionary post-war plan, nothing, 
tor exampk, as as that recently outlined by 
Mr. Churchill’s Conservative-dominated coalition govern- 
ment in England. Whatever the average American may fear 
from Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Dewey, he need not fear social- 
ism. Both men and their parties are firmly wedded to the 


“socialistic” 


capitalist, free-enterprise system. Indeed, we fear that this 
tender regard for capitalistic folklore and mores will be a seri- 
ous handicap in solving the post-war economic problems. 
As between the attitudes of the two protagonists it is a 
matter of emphasis, But the difference in emphasis is im- 
portant. The ghostly hand of Mr. Hoover appears in Mr. 
Dewey's domestic policies just as the ghostly hand of Mr. 
Dulles is evident in his foreign policies. The “interests” 
will get the better break from Mr. Dewey; the people—the 
farmers and the workers—the better break from Mr. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Dewey, though accepting the Roosevelt social and 
labor legislation, is basically against controls and for free 
enterprise. Mr. Roosevelt, accepting free enterprise, is basic- 
ally a planner. He has seen social and economic planning 
work in peace and war. He is realistic in seeing government 
firmly established as a shareholder in the economic prosper- 
ity of the country. He believes that it is the major respon- 
sibility of government to take the steps necessary to bring 
about full employment, the full utilization of natural re- 
, and full social security. We shall see more social 
planning, not less, in the next term of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


sources 


The war itself has convinced him of the value of planning 
production and distribution in terms of specific objectives. 

One of the most grimly amusing of Mr. Dewey's argu- 
ments has been that under his leadership Congress will dis- 
play a unity that has been utterly lacking in the later phases 
of the present Administration. Now the fact is that in the 
conduct of the war itself there has been no serious disunity: 
even the obstructive tactics of the Republicans ended with 
Pearl Harbor. In foreign policy, while the opposition was 
most vocal in the days of the isolationist-interventionist strug- 


ple, it has smoldered along and recently emerged in the 
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revisionist attacks of Vandenburg and LaFollette on Ame. 
ican commitment to an international body with power to ag 
against an aggressor. In regard to domestic policy, My, 
Dewey is right: unity has been sadly lacking. The attack y 
Republican Congressmen and Southern Democrats on the Ad. 
ministration has been unrelenting and has already serious 
damaged plans for civilian controls in wartime and for th 
reconversion of our economy to a peacetime basis. But \M; 
Dewey’s solution for Congressional-Presidential unity pivg 
his whole case away. It means, if it means anything, thy 
the common ground on which Congress and the Presiden 
will meet will be chosen by the dominant group in the 
Republican Party—by Vandenburg, Nye, Wylie, and Tit 
in the Senate; by Martin, Fish, Dirksen, Hoffman in the 
House. It means that Republican legislators will behave like 
patriotic citizens only if they can do so in support of , 
Republican President. Otherwise they will sell out thei 
country’s interests without a qualm. 

This sort of political blackmail is peculiarly shocking at a 
time of crisis like the present. It throws doubt on Mr. Dewey's 
fairest-sounding promises, on his many professions of high 
principle. It offers perhaps the best reason why so many 
Americans of independent political opinion will vote for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt next Tuesday. 































America and Franco 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 






on French soil in North Africa, This first land assault 
on Nazi-occupied territory was a hazardous venture and one 
of the gravest dangers it faced was the possibility that Franco's 
army in Spanish Morocco would cut off our one overland 
communication route across North Africa. No one there 
made the mistake of considering Franco a trustworthy neu- 
tral. The American Fifth Army was held on the border for 
almost a year to protect our supply route and the rear of out 
military operations. This was the chief service Franco per- 
formed for his German ally at the critical hour of invasion: 
by containing an entire American army he delayed Nazi de- 
feat in North Africa for many months. 

But this service was only one of many. In a half-dozen 
North African towns Franco’s consulates were the head- 
quarters of the Nazi supply system behind our own lines. 
Specifically, in Algiers, Oujda, Oran, Sidi Bel Abbés, Cast 
blanca, and Marrakesh’ Nazi agents to the number of several 
hundred operated from the offices of Spanish consuls, them- 
selves also in the service of the enemy. And because of ouf 
“friendly” relations with Franco, not only were the American 
authorities unable to put a stop to the espionage, but couriers 
passed freely from these offices, under the protection of the 
United States army, to deliver their reports in sealed pouches 
to Hitler’s agents in Melilla and other Nazi espionage ceo 
ters in Spain. 

Britain and the United States justified their continued deal- 
ings with Franco on the ground that open hostilities with 
Spain might bring disaster to our whole operation by cutting 
the main sea route through the Straits of Gibraltar as well 
as overland communications in North Africa. Any price was 


, TWO years ago next week American troops disembarked 
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F worth paying, they maintained, to keep Spain out of the 
war on Hitler’s side. So Franco was able to collect immense 
blackmail both in the form of oil and other supplies and 
in diplomatic support. 

Meanwhile Spanish Republicans in North Africa, who had 
risked their lives along with French sympathizers to prepare 
the way for the Allied landings, were quickly jailed by the 
French fascists who came to power after our deal with Darlan. 
They stayed there for months. 

Was this price worth while? I don’t want to argue that 
here, although I believe a consistent anti-fascist policy from 
the start would have made the question unnecessary. I am 

to suppose, for the sake of my major point, that the 
blackmail we paid Franco was justified in 1942. We were 
trying to supplement our limited military resources with 
ry variety of diplomatic deal. But what is the situation 


+r 7 
tOGay : 


In the two years that have passed the German armies have 
een driven out of Africa and are in retreat on every front in 
Europe. The balance of military power has shifted overwhe Im- 
ingly to our side, The land bridge between Franco and his 
Nazi friends is in Allied hands, and Spain is isolated. Except 
as a nuisance, the Spanish dictator is of no military importance 
one way or the other. 

Of course, Franco does all he can to help Hitler. Despite 
his continued pretense of “‘true’’ neutrality, he goes right 
ahead, with a certain impressive stubbornness, supporting the 
r anti-Communist crusade” to which he dedicated his 
forts in 1936. To the limited extent possible, he still uses 
Spain as a base of German operations. The impressive list 
of the kinds of help being rendered Germany by fascist 
Spain, published the other day in Walter Winchell’s column, 
added much specific detail to a picture whose general out- 
lines are well known. But for all this Franco is less a mili- 
tary menace than a danger to the professed political aims for 
which we fight. 

On another page of this issue J. Alvarez del Vayo places 
Franco in his proper political setting. His chief value to Hitler 
lies in his services to international fascism. Spain provides 
a port of embarkation for fascist propaganda and other 
weapons of political penetration now and after the war. To- 
lay, as always, the Spanish fascists are actively at work to 
perpetuate and spread anti-American feeling and pro-fascist 

trigue throughout Latin America. In this they have the 

wualified support of reactionary clerical elements—sup- 
port Hitler could never fully command. 

Washington knows this. And it knows, besides, that 
Franco’s power is threatened by an earthquake of popular 
fesentment; in all parts of the country the people are moving. 
It was inevitable that when France shook off its Nazi-fascist 


sador Hayes for the first time reported to the State Depart- 
ment that unrest was rising. The very existence of an armed 
force of Spanish anti-fascist fighters across the border in 
France has stirred the hopes of the repressed and suffering 
people of Spain. 

We aze on the edge of a new Spanish war. And this one, 
like the last, will be the crucial test of Allied policy, will 
determine for good and all whether our armies are fighting 
ierely to defeat a rather too aggressive national state or are 
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fighting to wipe out an international threat to freedom and 
democratic institutions. 

So far State Department officials have met inquiries about 
American policy toward Spain with a bland denial that any- 
thing much was going on over there. And the newspapers 
have carried a report from George Tucker of the Associated 
Press saying that first-hand inquiry ha 
that Spanish 


crossed the border. But the weight of evidence is on the 


\ 1 failed to reveal any 
evidence fighters im the French maguis had 
other side. From Madrid have come numerous dispatches re- 
porting armed clashes between Franco's troops and the Span- 
ish guerrillas from across the border. It was announced only 
ia Valifio, 


the army's chief expert in mountain warfare, to command the 


the other day that Franco had sent General Ga: 
forces in the north. It is known, too, that the unrest inside 
Spain is taking the form of organized guerrilla fighting, es- 
pecially in the south and in the mountains of Asturias, San- 
tander, and Navarre. Whatever may be the impression of 


One or two American correspondents, the mass of reports 
coming in from Toulouse, from Madrid, from London, and 
from the left press in Paris leaves no room for doubt that 
Franco is facing the first general threat to his power since 


Hitler and Mussolini set him up in their line of business. 


How shall we behave, what will be our policy in the new 
Spanish war that is about to begin? Shall we recognize this 
time which side is our side? Or shall we help fascism main- 
tain itself in Spain while we send our soldiers against the 
armies of fascism in Germany? So far there are no signs 
that we intend to drop Franco. So far it looks as if we may 
already have used our enormous influence—we and the Brit- 
ish—to induce De Gaulle to accept a Franco ambassador. 
So far American policy seems to be—as in 1936—one of 
fixed support of British policy; and British policy seems un- 
alterably directed toward preserving reactionary elements in 
control in the countries bordering the Mediterranean. Every 
move made by Britain in Greece and in Italy indicates con- 
tinued support of Franco in Spain—or of an equally reac- 
tionary substitute when Franco can no longer be propped up 
with money and oil and diplomatic favors. 

But meanwhile Spain will once more become a political 
catalyst precipitating the forces of reaction and change in 
each country. Mr. Churchill, I predict, will find rough going 
if he tries to revive the old farce of non-intervention on the 
stage of 1944. There are dock workers on the Clyde and 
miners in South Wales who still look on Spain as the sov- 
ereign test of the political meaning of this war; and many 
far less revolutionary members of the trade unions and the 
Labor Party will share their resentment if the government 
upholds Franco in a new struggle in Spain. He may risk 
this anger, counting on his power as war leader to carry him 
through. But at least he will have to decide whether a reac- 
tionary Spain is worth the price he will have to pay for it. 

And what about the United States? We are specifically 
pledged by the President to the overthrow of fascism and 
the establishment of the Four Freedoms everywhere. And in 
this case our material interests coincide most directly with 
our pledges of decency. Franco today is the enemy of all 


we plan and fight for, particularly in Latin America. He is 
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of no use to us whatsoever. If we continue to support him, 
in defiance of our principles and of our obvious interests, 
it will be either because we have underwritten British policy 
in the Mediterranean or because we share the Vatican's views 
on the way to bring order to the peoples of Europe. Or both, 


AST time, I suppose there were quite a few people who 
guessed that Franklin D. Roosevelt would be elected 
again. In my case it was not a question of guessing. 

I knew. You see, I had a system that was bound to work. 

And when the returns were all in I was wrong in only one 

state, 

If you think back, in 1940 everybody was saying that it 
was going to be a nip-and-tuck affair. Through the summer 
Gallup gave Roosevelt a bare edge—51 per cent on August 4 
and 51 per cent on August 25. Then Roosevelt went ahead. 
The Battle of Britain was on, and isolationists did not 
speak about our inviolable shores with quite the same as- 
surance. By September 20 
55 per cent and by October 6 had 56 per cent. Then came 


Loosevelt was in the lead with 


the Willkie spurt. On Gallup’s showing, between October 

6 and November 3 Willkie’s vote had risen from 45 pe 

cent to 48 per cent. It looked like anybody's race. 

Those were the days when the zealots on both sides made 
enthusiastic and reckless promises. A Democrat would say 
that “if Willkie won he would move up to Alaska.” And 
a Republican would insist that “if That Man got in again 
he would clear right out to a South Sea island like Truk 
or Saipan—tight off the map.” 

Even the New York Times was caught up in the spirit 
of the thing. Here are a week's headlines: 

October 27: VOTE SURVEY FINDS WILLKIE GAINS 
Gallup Reports Increases in 23 States, with 1/) per cent 
Rise in Popular Vote for Him. 

October 29: STATE FOR WILLKIE, SURVEY FINDS 
Gallup Test Finds Republican Upswing has Given 
Nominee Slight Lead in Race. But President's Visit 
May Turn Tide Again in New York, Study Holds. 

October 30: TRENDS TO WILLKIE ACCELERATED IN 
NATION, SURVEY FINDS 
Analysis Gives Roosevelt 53 per cent of Popular Vote 
to 47 for Republican and 11/, per cent Gain for Latter. 
Neck-and-Neck Finish Forecast. 

November 2: WILLKIE GAIN SEEN IN THREE MORE 
STATES 
But Trend in Michigan Starts Back to the President, 
Gallup Survey Finds 

November 3: ELECTION RESULTS IN DOUBT, SURVEY 
OF NATION SHOWS 
Close Popular Vote Likely with Landslide in Electoral 
Count Possible Either for Willkie or President Roose- 


velt, 





How to Predict the Loser 


BY J. K. G, 
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I do not know the answer, but it is certain to emerp. 
soon in some official action or expression. The State Depag, 
ment will not be able to lie low and say nothing for vey 
long. There are no briar patches left for American diplog, 
acy to hide in, 




















November 4: RESULT IN BALANCE—GALLUP SURVEY 
Study Closed Yesterday Noon Indicates 52 per coy 
for President in Popular Vote. 

Well, there you had it. It was anybody’s guess. That js 
it was anybody's guess who did not have a system that woul 
predict accurately. Now, anybody who knows anything aboy 
it will tell you that any good system of predicting—whethe 
in horse racing, roulette, or elections—is made up par 
of hunch and partly of science. Gallup was all right as fy 
as science went, but he couldn’t afford to introduce ths 
element of hunch. For instance, he took three good columns 
in the Times of November 4, 1940, when his last rele 
went out, to explain the chances and probabilities entering 
into the likely result. And at the end he concluded it was 
a toss-up; and that’s just where we were at the start. At 


the same time Gallup was pretty useful as a basis for the 






















system and particularly useful when it came to those states 
where a few points either way would upset the result 
Gallup himself warned that 3 or 4 per cent had to b 






allowed as a margin of error. So I listed those states thi 
showed between 47 and 53 per cent for either candidate 
















Willkie Roosevelt 
a ee ee 47 53 
Ee ee een E 51 49 
Oe EE eee 52 48 
DONTE. goin ctv cawincwen 49 51 
a Ey ee 52 48 
Ee ee PT Te 49 51 
pT ee eer eer ee 51 49 
ew . MPrrerreerer rier Try 48 52 
New Hampshire .............. 51 49 
gk eee rere ee 47 53 
ee err 51 49 
IN, oes aiaieiacn a hm notte aw 51 49 
Pennsylvania .......+.see6: ee 49 
WF IOGOREIR |. oS cee eees padi or 52 48 
WEVOMMNR «oc ciccdrcenaccceecs 47 53 
Now, these states commanded quite a sizable chunk of 





e 130 


electoral votes. Taking the final Gallup poll at absolute 10° 
value and allowing no margin for error, the electoral vot 
for all states added up to Willkie 248, Roosevelt 233, 
A shift of eighteen votes away from Roosevelt would give the 
election to Willkie. A shift of a substantial number of the 
states would mean a landslide one way or the other. 
This was the point at which I fell back on my hunch. | 


figured that the national situation really called for the # 
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election of the President. It was bound to be tough going 
in the years ahead, and I had a feeling most people thought 
the same way about it. Willkie was a big man, all right, 
but he had come up fast and had not really established 
himself by the time people came to vote. Then I knew the 
country was pretty worried about the isolationists who had 
crowded into the Republican camp. Sp I had a strong 
hunch that Dr. Gallup's margin for error could safely be 
counted for Mr, Roosevelt. 

That's where I put it—all of it, the whole 4 per cent, 
adding it to Mr. Roosevelt's vote in the pivotal states 
I had down on my list. The result was rather spectacular. 
With one lusty sweep I moved Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania over from Mr. Willkie’s column into Mr. Roosevelt's. 
In a minute I had stolen no fewer than 185 electoral votes 
from Mr. Willkie and given them to Mr. Roosevelt. It was 
a good job. From a neck-and-neck race, the election was con- 
verted into a win-in-an-easy-canter for the President. 

As I said at the beginning, I made one mistake. Michigan, 
after days of counting and recounting, finally came down in 
the Republican column by 6,926 votes. However, who was 
I to complain? The system worked. 

Well, this time again it looks like a close race. In the poll 
of October 27 Dr. Gallup gives his estimate of the popular 
vote as 51 per cent for Roosevelt, 49 per cent for Dewey. A 
few days before, the Fortune poll gave Roosevelt 53.5 per 
cent against Dewey's 46.5. The newspapers are carrying the 
headline: PRESIDENCY RACE IS NECK AND NECK. 

The states listed in my 1940 column crop up again. The 
margin is a little narrower; but the picture is essentially 
the same. Gallup brings a few more states into the pivotal 
category: Kentucky, Delaware, Oregon, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, Maine. For the states in my 1940 list the Gallup 
1944 percentages are these: 


Dewey Roosevelt 
CCC E RT Ce Lee 48 52 
INE sar varu kid ate ata ate rd 52 48 
FP ree rr ae 52 48 
rrr ere rer Tre 50 50 
PUD cc bnddccnsesencesaee 53 47 
Minnesota ........ rer errr se 53 47 
| RR er mn ee 51 49 
New Jersey Pieal aaa oie a atea ast eae 52 52 
New Hampshire ...........0:. 51 49 
Pe CE ces kee die vane @ors 51 49 
eit teil te ee ees 53 49 
POD dctendavsndteennet 50 50 
EN 2 dn Ol petin's du mater eats 54 46 
MPD 6:60 s00nbedssssdccns 53 47 


There are a lot of electoral votes in those states and the 
other pivotal states listed by Dr. Gallup. For the entire poll 
of October 27 the Dewey column adds up to 255 electoral 
votes, the Roosevelt column to 206, with 70 electoral votes 
evenly split. I have a hunch that this year, too, a few in- 
tangibles may have been missed in the sampling. And then, 
there is that margin of error. I have just tried adding 4 to 
the Roosevelt column of percentages. The result is rather 
spectacular! 
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50 Years Agoin “The Nation” 


HE POLL-TAX SCANDAL is again attracting atte, 
Be in Pennsylvania. The constitution of that st» 
makes the payment of Such a tax within two years one of ¢). 
requirements for the qualification of a voter, but it was foun 
long ago that a great many men would rather go wit! 
voting than pay it. Then the campaign committees began 
pay such taxes, and the practice has now reached such din 
sions that the two party machines in Pennsylvania have th 
year purchased 95,000 poll-tax receipts. . . . Theoretica|)) 
there is a good deal to be said in favor of such a qualificatiog 
for the suffrage, but practically it seems to work more har 
than good wherever it is retained.—November 1, 1894. 





MR. McKINLEY IS FILLING a large space in the new; 
papers at the present time, but the common remark of the 
Republican politicians is that “he is not in it.” This is, 
comprehensive phrase, implying that the Governor of Ohio 
is struggling for the Presidential nomination of his party, bu 
that he has not the ghost of a chance.—November 1, 189; 


“GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN,” by Lafcadis 
Hearn. . . . Living among a people so simple in their taste 
and habits as the rural Japanese, Mr. Hearn, who suggests 
the literary chameleon, has absorbed the form and color of 
his environment. . . . No other artist, paint he in words o: 
in pigments, has so thoroughly succeeded in catching and 
fixing those Japanese traits which are so elusive, yet so in 
gtained and innate.—November 8, 1894. 


THE CAPTURE OF PORT ARTHUR by the Japanes 
promises the speedy close of the war. . . . China has led : 
precarious existence for years, owing to the enormous numb: 
of European and Western speculators who want to “‘develop 
her resources,” and they will get at her eventually; but no 
body supposed that Japan would put in the entering wedge 
—November 15, 1894, 


THE ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB offers to individ: 
uals and classes a discriminating and personal guidance ia 
the study of Literature. (ADVT.)—November 15, 1894. 


THE CRITICS OF FOOTBALL last year, although mua 
abused, had sufficient influence on the amateurs of the gam: 
to bring about a change in the rules. We were told that the 
game had been made more “open,” and that the Napoleoni 
operation of breaking the enemy's ranks with a ‘“‘wedg¢’ 
would be no longer resorted to; that more reliance would & 
placed on agility and less on avoirdupois. But the new foo 
ball appears to be very like the new Tammany: “Plus (4 
change, plus c’est la méme chose.” The game on Saturday at 
Springfield between the two great teams of Harvard and 
Yale was by the testimony—unanimous, as far as our know 
edge goes—of spectators and newspapers, the most bruts! 
ever witnessed in the United States—November 29, 1894 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH: Charles Kingsley, ‘‘Hypatia : 
Maurice Maeterlinck, “Pelléas and Mélisande”; John Mutt, 
“The Mountains of California.’ 
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The War Fronts 


BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 


HE Second Battle of the Philippines will undoubtedly 


rank as one of the decisive naval engagements of his- 
tory; one wishes for a new Mahan to interpret its 
significance. This particular infantryman can only whistle his 
admiration for the gallant sailors and fliers, Australian as well 
as American, who have cut the Japanese fleet's effective 
gth by 50 per cent, thereby reducing considerably the 





robable duration of the Far Eastern war. 
The United States Pacific Fleet has been waiting for this 
showdown battle for almost exactly two years, ever since the 
Japanese suffered their last major defeat off Guadalcanal. We 
wanted the battle not simply for the pleasure of sinking enemy 
ships but for the freedom of action we would gain in the 
Pacific. Because the Japanese would not give battle, we had to 
cover every major Pacific operation with a force large enough 
to engage the entire Imperial Fleet, should it venture forth. 
Thus the true strategic function of the enemy’s fleet-in-being 
was to tie up major elements of our fleet strength in the job of 
guarding every amphibious force that moved forward; con- 
versely, the true strategic significance of this great victory is 
that amphibious blows can now follow more frequently and 
over a wider area, since the Pacific Fleet will be able to cover 
each force with a smaller number of vessels. 
Last week’s victory was so overwhelming that it is easy to 
overlook the very real danger we were in and the very real 
nce of success the Japanese possessed. (A commander 
necessarily takes risks; if he wins he is a hero, and if he loses 
he is a villain. If the fog had not suddenly lifted over the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse that day in December, 1941, 
leaving them naked to Japanese aircraft, Admiral Tom Phil- 
lips might have ranked with Nelson.) The Japanese admiral 
ho ordered three naval forces to converge on the Allied 
ps off Leyte has probably committed hara-kiri by now, 
he might have become another Togo had it not been for 
amazing performance of the American fleet train, the 
ng calculations of Admiral Kinkaid in the south, and the 
stent skill of Halsey’s and Mitscher’s fliers in the north. 
The fleet train’s performance meant that Halsey’s Third 
Fleet was still ready for combat after more than a month away 
from base, sweeping through Japan’s “basic sea area” like a 
typhoon. The main Japanese force came down from Formosa 
or the home islands intending to drive the supposedly battle- 
exhausted Third Fleet away from its covering position north- 
east of Luzon. But planes from Mitscher’s Task Force 58, 
attached to Halsey’s command, got into the air first and sank 
four enemy carriers and two cruisers, and probably sank two 
battleships. The other ships sunk or probably sunk make this 
perhaps the greatest achievement of carrier aircraft in this war. 
Meanwhile Admiral Kinkaid, with his Seventh Fleet tied 
close to Leyte Gulf by the necessity of covering the amphib- 
‘ous forces, still half at sea and half ashore, received intel- 
ligence that two enemy forces were converging on him; one 
through the Sibuyan Sea and the San Bernardino Strait 





south of Luzon; the other through the Sulu Sea and Surigao 
Strait, between Leyte and Mindanao. Thomas C. Kinkaid—a 
name to remember—instead of waiting in Leyte Gulf to meet 
two attacks, split his force and made two attacks. Some of 
Mitscher’s planes helped handle the San Bernardino force 
While Kinkaid’s escort carriers were battling off the east 
coast of Samar, his surface fighting ships moved into Surigao 
Strait, where with the aid of MacArthur's planes they de- 
stroyed the entite enemy force of sixteen ships, including two 
battleships definitely sunk. The final score showed that the 
Japanese lost twenty-four ships, with another thirty-four 
probably sunk or damaged; the United States lost the light 
cruiser-type carrier Princeton, two escort carriers, two destroy- 
ers, and a destroyer-escort. MacArthur's planes sank some 
enemy transports retreating southward to Singapore, and 
Chennault’s Fourteenth Air Force flew out from China to 
sink at least one destroyer as it headed back to supposed 
safety—a nice index of the constricting circle about Japan. 

Plane losses are not yet tabulated, but the enemy lost at 
least 150 aircraft to Kinkaid’s fleet alone. How many of 
these were shore based is not known, but one of the remark- 
able factors in this great battle was the failure of shore 
based aircraft to play a decisive role. The Japanese com- 
mander must have counted on them heavily, or else he 
was a fool to send ships into two such constricted channels as 
the San Bernardino and Surigao straits—which narrow to 
five and four miles respectively—but they failed to provide 
the required cover. In balance, the battle should dispel any 
lingering beliefs that a carrier force operates disadvantage- 
ously in contact with land-based air power. The quality of 
the weapons and of the fighting men is what counts. 

The immediate result of this famous encounter is that 
the liberation of the Philippines is assured. The enemy is 
said to be fighting only rear-guard actions on Leyte, but 
these may continue for some time. The quick sweep up 
Samar gives weight to Major Eliot’s suggestion that the 
enemy division there may have been moved across to Leyte, 
where it is doomed. The defeat of the fleet further suggests 
that there will be no important reinforcing of the islands, 
while MacArthur will be able to draw on his own reinforce- 
ments up to the full capacity of available ships. 

Meanwhile Halsey and Kinkaid, with Spruance and the 
Fifth Fleet still in reserve, are freed for operations elsewhere. 
The possible advance from Saipan to Formosa, mentioned 
here last week, now becomes a probability of the near future. 
The Volcanoes and Bonins, on the direct road from the 
Marianas to Japan, are likewise tempting. Beyond these lie 
the home islands and China, one or both of which will cer- 
tainly be reached a good deal sooner than was possible be- 
fore last week's battle. I hope someone will reconcile Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s New England obstinacy with Generalissimo 
Chiang’s more subtle Methodist outlook; Vinegar Joe is the 
ideal man to press home that final victory. 











E IN the C. I. O. have learned there are many 

things affecting the welfare of the worker and his 

family which cannot be solved by collective bar- 
gaining alone. We know that questions of social insurance, 
taxation, education, public and private health, and other mat- 
ters must be fought out in legislative halls. 

So we have extended our fight for democracy from the 
workshop to the polling place. We are not intimidated from 
organizing politically to campaign for the ends which we 
believe are right. After all, the current slander against the 
Political Action Committee is not so great as the malicious 
campaign carried on in 1937 and 1938 against the organiza- 
tion by the C. I, O. of the great masses of industrial workers, 
We managed to survive that! 

Our enemies are complaining because we are effective. 
Even though they disliked our convention resolutions about 
political and legislative objectives, they really did not begin 
to worry and rant until we started an organization to make 
those resolutions mean something in actual achievement, 

I will assert the Americanism and patriotism of the mem- 
bers of the C. I. O. against any of its detractors and defamers. 
The C. I. O. will yield to no one on its record for advancing 
the cause of democracy. In its struggle to make the peace 
fulfil the desires of men of good-will, who is showing, day 
in and day out, a greater concern to preserve and extend 
the institutions which have made the United States a great 
nation ? 

Some three years ago our organization published a plan to 
win the war. That plan set out in graphic fashion certain 
practical, constructive, workable details which encompassed 
the creation of industry councils—that is, a council in 
each of the major industries, composed of representatives of 
business, labor, and government, to prepare the production 
schedules of the given industry for war purposes, to provide 
the means whereby necessary expansion could be made, to 
increase the production of essential war goods, to establish 
and build plants in communities where the need for them 
was evident. 

The plan suggested, in addition to the creation of industry 
councils, a National Production Council to coordinate the 
work of cach of the industries, so that the practice of dupli- 
cation might be prevented and rules established which would 
provide to each of the industries maximum efficiency. 

The plan was turned down at that time, but out of it, of 
course, grew the labor-management committees which have 
been created in so many war plants all over America. Through 
these committees, management has often been able to make 
use of the ingenuity of the workers to accelerate production 
and increase efficiency and thus to hasten the successful 

onclusion of the war. 

The creation of a National Production Council, together 
with industry councils, to map out plans for maximum pro- 
duction and efficiency in all the plants throughout the coun- 


The C. I. O. Looks Ahead 


BY PHILIP MURRAY 











try during the post-war period is just as essential now as it 
was three years ago, when it was originally presented to the 
government of the United States. Labor does not seek pro. 
tection in the narrow sense of the term. Labor will ¢ ' all 
the protection it wants if every worker who wants a job 

is able to work can get a job at decent wages and under 
proper working conditions. 

There is a certain tendency abroad in the land to defing 
the phrase ‘‘full employment” so as to befuddle and conf 
rather than clarify. By full employment I mean that every 
person who wants employment can get a job for which he is 
qualified. I don’t mean, and I don’t believe any sincere advo. 
cate of full employment means, that there ought not to be 
one solitary unemployed person. We have full employment 
today, and there are upward of a million people who are out 
of work on some given day of the month. These are workers 
who are temporarily unemployed—not at work because they 
are changing jobs, or because they have personal reasons for 
being away from a job. Those people are trying to obscure 
the issue who insist that every last person must be on a job 
before we attain full employment, Those who advance this 
point of view are using it as a stepping-stone to the conclu- 
sion that only under regimentation and dictatorship can 
there be full employment. 

This is malicious nonsense. Any unemployment that exists 
because a worker himself chooses to be away from his job is 
not serious because only a relatively few people would | 
involved and only fot short periods of time. Moreover, full 
employment in peace time is something different from | 
employment in a war period. All reasonable people realize 
that we deliberately utilize certain groups of workers during 
a war who are not in the labor market in peace time, includ: 
ing housewives, students, retired people. 

There is also a lot of upside-down talk about free enter- 
prise and government responsibility. Often, the very peop! 
who most loudly condemn government consideration of un- 
employment as a problem, and who allege that free « 
prise alone can resolve the question, are the ones who for 
themselves participate in market quota systems, internationa 
cartel arrangements, and tariffs—frequently with government 
support. 

“Free enterprise’”’ is being used as a convenient slogan to 
attack government enterprise which benefits the commos 
man. The issue of whether government shall function in out 
economy or not is a false one. Government enterpr 
government controls are in our economy to stay. The on'y 
question is the extent of government participation, the pr 
cise role that government is going to play in our economy 

The C. I. O. does not contend that only government <n 


produce jobs for all, just as we do not believe that unbridled 


competitive business can do so. Nor does labor have a royt! 
road for easy achievement of these desirable ends. We com 


tend that each group has a contribution to make, and that 
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PBhere must be teamwork on the part of labor, industry, and 





% vern nent 
Bional plan and component industry plans. Labor, manage- 
Brent, and government got together successfully to prod 
the weapons for victory. We can stick together to build an 


in organizing production around an over-all na- 





uce 


paduring prosperity. 
Destructive as war is, we can discern some positive gains. 


[ 
t Now we know how great can be the volume of production 
to the [pad that it can be raised even higher. In the face of an all- 
t C lling national purpose, the myths of business-as-usual 
pet all have been swept away in Our pursuit of maximum produc- 
) Kon, The necessities of war have demonstrated that only 
t Bimental stubbornness has heretofore prevented the full utili- 
bation of our human and material resources. 
ne The masses of people have come to understand this point. 
They have come to understand idle man-power and idle 
t every [bficilities as anti-social and perhaps immoral. It has seemed 
h he is #M§mportant that every man and every machine be put to some 
€ advo U work. That attitude is going to carry over into peace 
t to be time. People are going to ask—in fact, they are asking now— 
oyment if we have been able to do all these things in war, why can't 
are out [ewe do them in peace? Can a job for everybody who wants 
vorkers one be achieved only by the awful destruction of war? 
se they Now we know. from experience that certain essentials can 


ired to everyone, regardless of race, color, or creed: 


v 
— 
¢ 


union wages, or a farm, business, or profession that 


) 2 1 
1a} p! des a regular income; a well-built home, properly 
e | with all the facilities of living and decently fur- 
conclu. fii 1 food, clothing, and medical care; good school- 
Ca Bing for children, with an equal chance for all for healthy 
be: growth; an adequate income, through social 
+ exists [Bsurance, in case of sickness, old age, early death of the 
5 io! Wage-earner, or unemployment. 
T sirable and attainable goal for every American can- 
er, full not be accomplished by private business alone. Government 
must accept the responsibility for securing and maintaining 
realiz full production, which is the only way we can attain this 
during universal minimum security 
includ: There is a false notion that war goods were manufactured 
because government placed limitations and control upon 
enter: private ty isiness, after which business was forced to accept 
war orders. The present cry is that government s should remove 
f up. fell controls at the end of the war et rergency and business 
will come through with everything that is needed. The real 
ho for contribution of the War Production Board was not that 
business was limited in its use of materials, or controlled in 
ernment its product, but rather that definite goals were set and all 
plants and facilities, materials and man-power were coordi- 


ont nated to produce the military goods called for by those goals. 
In the post-war period the mere release of controls will 
1 Our not bring maximum production. We must continue to use the 
War peeps Board method of setting goals, and co- 
Of vely combine our intelligence and resources to achieve 
a, The elimination of poverty, like the elimination of 

foreign enemies, is nec essary to bring real security. 
Business spokesmen like to declaim about “a favorable 
led climate for business.” There is no more favorable climate 


; 


Man the assurance of a market. With government with- 


afar 





, purchases of a hundred billion dollars a year at the 
| of thule 
end ot the war, there must be consumer demand to equal and 
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exceed the expenditures for war goods. The guaranty of a 
market for the maximum volume of business can be provided 


through a National Production Council, mentioned above, 


with functional representation of labor, industry, agricul- 
ture, and government. Such a council with its component 
industry councils—could plan for those levels of production 
required for maximum em] loyment There would still be 
room for enterprise to top these goals and advance to new 


heights of prosperity. The purchasing power thus created 


would guarantee the consumption of the products 
aerumes must provide the vehicle through which na- 

; 8 : 
tional | ning can be accomplished. All branches of organ- 





d lal or supported the Murray-Kilgore-Truman bill in the 


and summer. The 


‘ “11 at ae 4 
George b ii tNAt passe 





the Congress s 
the duty to 
effective planning 


There is a common 
mistake of compart- 
mentalizing in one lit- 
tle cubbyhole our 
domestic pro blems and 
in another cubbyhole 


our international I rob- 





lems. Is there any ques- : ; : 
tion in anybody’s mind sapo0ot l-lbatiancebiatiaiae 
igs Philip Murray 

what the effect will be 

of another world depression? The continued prosperity of 
Americans is directly tied to the prosperity of the people of 
all other nations. There must be a vigorous, long-term pro- 
gram of international commerce, and the fe on government 
must be involved constructively. Economically and in every 
other way the United States will emerge from this war as the 
most powerful nation in the world. Perhaps more important, 
events in the United States will be of great significance to 
the rest of the world. We know there can be no peace for the 
United States with other nations at war. It is equally true 
that if reaction in the United States should become dominant 
it would constitute a sta geering blow to international stability 
and well-being. 

The organized labor movement since its beginning has 
been in the vanguard of human progress. The unions which 
make up the C. I. O. will be a force through which millions 
of workers will seek continually to improve their conditions 
of working and living. High wages, low prices, good quality, 
and large output are the ingredients of a prosperous peace. 
I submit that the time has passed when the American people 
will accept worn-out slogans for the realities of economic and 
social security. re have seen—and have participated in— 
a miracle of production perfo d for war. They know that 
we have the cooperative intelligence and the material and 
human capac ity to make the same and greater a hievements 
for peace. 

{This article is the address delivered by Mr. Murray at 
the Nation conference in New York on October 8.] 








Destroy Franco Now! 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


GAIN we arrive at the point of departure. Again Spain 
flares into the news, reminding a world that too easily 

. forgets that this war is a single, indivisible struggle 

in which frontiers are less important than ideas and political 
power is at least as important as military power. The guer- 
rillas fighting Franco both inside Spain and across the French 
border afford new proof, if any were needed, that an attempt 
to confine this war within national frontiers and conventional 
diplomatic procedures will mean just one thing—the sur- 

vival of fascism after the military defeat of Germany. 

To those who understand the real character of fascism, it 
has been obvious that it would try to secure its place in the 
post-war world. That is the principal reason why I have al- 
ways believed that the Nazis would offer stiff resistance to 
the Allied offensive and that the war in Europe would last 
longer than people generally supposed. Reports about atom- 
freezing and plague bombs and other German secret weap- 
ons may be regarded with skepticism, but the expressed 
determination of the Nazi leaders to fight until the end is 
neither a propaganda trick nor a theatrical gesture. 

The situation became perfectly clear after July 20. Until 
that date, it was still possible to argue that a conflict between 
the army and Hitler might bring about the collapse of the 
Nazi regime. But such speculations had to end at the mo- 
ment it became evident that the party had won and that the 
heads of generals were rolling without provoking a revolt 
within the army. It is certain now that every passing month 
will strengthen the control of the party and the Gestapo 
over the rest of the population. Morcover, it is clear that if 
the road to Berlin is not opened with the same speed as was 
the road to Paris, Nazi leaders will gain time to transform 
the war of armies into a guerrilla war and to direct the Nazi 
movement underground. 

From this point of view Nazi resistance is not as senseless 
as some observers make it appear. It would be inconceivably 
stupid if the aim were a negotiated peace. Although German 
information services may have deteriorated, Berlin must 
know that feeling in Great Britain, in the United States, 

and in Russia is opposed to a negotiated peace. Even argu- 
ments for a “'soft’’ peace evoke a hostile reaction in the 
United States. Nazi resistance would be equally absurd if it 
were founded on a hope of dividing the Allies. The recent 
conversations in Moscow between Churchill and Stalin have 
proved again that an irreparable rift among the three major 
Allies is inconceivable as long as the war against Germany 
gocs on. No, German resistance makes sense only as an exe 
pression of the determination of the Nazis to outlive a mili- 
tary dcfeat. 

Fascism's hope of survival has been nourished by the Allies’ 
failure to develop a consistent democratic policy in the con- 
duct of the war, It was evident long ago that there was some- 
thing more than “military expediency” in the willingness of 
the Allies to deal with notorious fascists, At any rate, it could 





-minds of people who occupy key positions in Allied adminis 
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no longer have been military expediency after Hitler's armiy 
began to withdraw in successive defeats. It was rather ‘ politi 
cal expediency,” clearly designed to prevent revolution jj 
Europe. 

Encouraged by this outlook, fascism prepared to continys 
the fight. Two years is not too long for such preparation 
Every underground movement in the occupied countries hy 
required that much time to gain real strength and efficieng 
But the underground movements in the occupied countrig 
have a limited objective—to sabotage the armies of occupy. 
tion and to purge the nation of quislings and native fascist 
The underground movement which the Nazis are creating 
has a much more ambitious aim: to keep the fight againg 
democracy alive not in one country but everywhere; polit. 
cally to sabotage the peace so that after a few years fascism 
will again feel capable of attempting world domination. 

The Nazis began to organize an underground at the end 
of 1943, when defeat on the Russian front made ultimat 
victory begin to seem improbable. They intensified their 
activities when the Allies landed in France. But it was not 
until the Anglo-American armies reached the German fron. 
tier that Hitler publicly proclaimed the guerrilla war asi 
natural phase in the “‘people’s war.’ As the Nazis visualized 
it, the “‘people’s war” served a double purpose: to repair as 
far as possible the painful deficiency in reserves, and to plan 
the transformation of the regular armies into a guerrilla fore 
while the battle of resistance was still being waged. Hitle 
needs the winter of 1945 for that. 

Considered in this light, German resistance is not merely 
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a futile Wagnerian gesture. It fits perfectly into a political 






























tained from the beginning that this war, more than any cther, 
is as much political as military. If the Allies had wazed the 
war with a clear determination to destroy fascism and to 
establish democracy everywhere in the world, these plans of 
Hitler’s would be doomed to the same fate as his military 
strategy. Under existing circumstances Hitler is hardly a fool 
to hope that fascism may survive military defeat. He sees well: 
known fascists being used by the Allied authorities in ad: 
ministrative posts in the liberated parts of Italy. He can evea 
look at Germany, where American military authorities have 
appointed as the new mayor of Rétgen, one of the first cities 
to be conquered, a man who is described in the New Yor 
Times as “an opportunist and pro-Nazi.” Hitler knows tut 
nothing which has happened since 1939 has changed the 



















trations. There are men in the State Department and int 
British Foreign Office who only a few months ago were tell 
ing their friends that if the Spanish war began again the 
would take the same position they held before—in favor 0! 
Franco and against the “reds.” Surely Hitler has reason 
believe that not all is Jost for fascism when influential pet 


sous in the American industrial and financial world tas, 
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) November 4, 1944 
| privately but unhesitatingly, about the certainty of a new 
war—this time against Russia. 

Any weakening of the European movements of resistance 
ail play into the hands of fascism and help it to rise again 
after the war. Even from that point of view a few more 
months of fighting in Germany may prove extremely useful. 
Had the war ended in the autumn of 1944, the resistance 
forces in France would have been strong enough to influence 
the political processes of Europe. In Italy the powerful re- 
publ: an movement would not have been obliged to waste 
a large part of its strength in fighting the maneuvers of those 
who want to save the House of Savoy at any cost. Everywhere 
the underground elements, fortified by the prestige of their 
decisive contribution to victory, would have been able to 
demand a strong anti-fascist policy from their governments. 

Six months more of war, waged inside Germany, may be 
utilized by reactionary elements in the United Nations to re- 
duce the forces of resistance in the rest of Europe. Once 
the countries have been liberated and the military phase of 
the struggle is over, there will be an ever-growing chorus of 
voices insisting, in the name of “order” and “reconstruction,” 
that the forces of resistance retire from the political scene. 
Even now, in the reaction of a part of the Allied press to 
the belated recognition of De Gaulle, it is easy to discern 
a certain feeling of confidence that the head of the Provi- 
sional French Government will repay the generosity of the 
Allies by suppressing the restless maquis. For my part, I 
| feel certain that the people will frustrate these reactionary 
plans—assuming always that the forces of resistance refuse 
to allow themselves to be disarmed and betrayed. But it is 
perfectly understandable that the fascists should gamble on 
reactionary success. 

Propaganda very similar to that spread in the days of 
“better Hitler than the people’s front’’ is again beginning 
to be heard. For example, the surprisingly few acts of vio- 
lence committed in France and Italy and Greece have been 
terribly exaggerated in the press. There are people who see 
“the hand of the Soviets” in every demand of the hungry 
populations for more food or for the nationalization of cer- 
tain basic industries or for the punishment of traitors. The 
propaganda is either of fascist inspiration or it expresses the 
irresponsible attitude of reactionary interests which are will- 
ing to play into the hands of the fascists in the hope of main- 
taining their own power. In either case it may produce 
the same misconceptions among the middle class as did the 
propaganda against the Loyalists during the Spanish war. 

For its survival after the war, fascism requires bases from 
which to operate. Hitler may continue to resist for six 
months, perhaps a year, but it is mathematically certain that 
one day all Germany will be occupied by the Allies and dis- 
armed. At least during the first years after the war severe 
controls will be imposed. Fascism needs bases outside the 
area of military occupation ; Madrid and Buenos Aires are the 
two which have been selected. 

The maintenance of these bases under reactionary dicta- 
torial regimes is indispensable to fascism. One year of fascist 
dictatorship in Argentina has given excellent results, But 
Buenos Aires alone, without contact with Europe, cannot 
“ve fascist plans. Madrid is also vital. Thus a little dictator 
Wao has 90 per cent of the Spanish people against him and 
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a horrible recordof crime and failure has been transformed 
by the force of events into a fundamental link in the fascist 














































conspiracy. 

That Spain has served as a Nazi base of operations under 
Franco has been confirmed many times. Only last week 
Walter Winchell presented to his millions of readers concise 
and overwhelming evidence of Franco's assistance to Hitler 
—assistance which continues to this day. It is mot necessary 
to repeat the story here. But it is essential that every citizen 
of the United Nations look squarely at the problem which the 
existence of such a regime creates in Europe and the world. 

Let us be clear, the question of Franco's survival or down- 
fall affects not only Spaniards but all those who are fighting 
to defeat the Axis. We Spanish Republicans are deter- 
mined to finish with Franco, whether we are helped or 
not. It may take six months, a year, five years, but we 
shall overfhrow him no matter how sympathetic Mr. Church- 
ill may feel toward him and no matter how much more 
Spanish blood must be shed. But the men and women 
of the United Nations who understand that the peace may 
be ruined by the fascist plot now in preparation—they also 
have a responsibility to decide whether the fascist dictator of 
Spain shali or shall not be kept in power. 

It was in Spain that this war began, and it is in Spain that 
this war can be politically won or lost. As in 1936-39, the 
Spanish question is essentially an international question. We 
now have the authoritative opinion of the former Under 
Secretary of the State Department, Sumner Welles, that the 
policy followed by the Western democracies in the Spanish 
war was the greatest blunder that could have been made. The 
price paid for it was the present war. A similar blunder 
would be committed were the United Nations to revive now, 
in any form, the policy of false non-intervention. To prevent 
Spain from becoming the main base of the next fascist as- 
sault, it is essential that Franco be destroyed. But not after a 
year, when most of the evil will have been done. He must 
be destroyed now. 


Polls, Propaganda, Politics 





Checking the Checkers 


N PREVIOUS election campaigns all sorts of dubious re- 
sults of polis were published in the last week, but this year 





efforts to plumb public opinion have been kept on a remark- 
ably high level. Though the group of magazines which 
finances the Fortune poll is strongly in favor of Dewey, the 
latest Fortune release, dated October 26, gives Roosevelt 
53.5 per cent of the popular vote and Dewey 46.5 per cent. 

The New York Daily News is conducting a poll for the 
entire state of New York which will, in the end, be based 
on nearly 50,000 interviews. On October 26 it gave Dewey 
51.3 per cent against Roosevelt's 48.7 per cent. This poll is 
unusual in that the Dai/y News reports exactly where it was 
taken, thus making possible a real check-up on the validity 
of the sample. Good sampling depends on two things: the 
areas picked must be so distributed that together they can be 
considered representative; and within each area all people 
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must have an equal chance to be interviewed. This column 
commissioned Dr. Raymond Franzen to check the Daily News 
poll for the first and most important requirement. The test 
was based on the following question: If the same poll had 
been made in 1940 would the vote in the sample areas have 
been representative of the vote in the whole state? The an- 
swer was complimentary to the Daily News. With such a sam- 
ple they would have overestimated Republican strength by 
only 1.3 per cent, a deviation which may very well be due 
to the fact that the present poll is only about half completed. 

The Chicago daily Times, a pro-Roosevelt paper, is run- 
ning a poll for Illinois which at this moment gives Roosevelt 
50.07 per ceat and Dewey 49.93 per cent. A check of its sam- 
pling has, not been feasible, but the Times has run polls 
before and has an excellent record for careful operation and 
success in prediction. Of course such a close tie makes one 
outcome as probable as the other. 

The one prediction effort which is open to criticism is that 
of Newsweek. This magazine asks 118 newspapermen dis- 
tributed all over the country to give their expert opinion every 
month on the probable outcome of the election; their latest 
prediction is 230 Democratic electoral votes, 232 Republican 
electoral votes, and 69 toss-ups. It is well known that even the 
most honest expert will be influenced in his appraisal of the 
situation by his own conviction. Newspapers in this country 
are editorially for Dewey three to one. Therefore even a 
representative sample of newspapermen would be likely to 
overrate the Republican chances, Actually Newsweek's selec- 
tion of experts is even more one-sided. The political affiliation 
of about two-thirds of the newspapers on its panel are known 
from a recent survey by Editor and Publisher. This column 
checked the Newsweek experts by that list and discovered that 
the ratio of Republicans to Democrats is more than five to one. 

The latest Gallup results, released on October 27, do 
not permit any specific prediction. Gallup gives 179 electoral 
votes definitely to Roosevelt and 66 definitely to Dewey, but 
286 electoral votes are left uncertain because the poll figures 
are between 47 and 53 per cent. Among doubtful states 
Gallup now includes Kentucky, where he reports a 2 per cent 
drop in Roosevelt's sentiment, and Illinois, where he credits 
Roosevelt with a 2 per cent gain since his release of two 
weeks apo. A change of 3 per cent away from Roosevelt is 
reported for West Virginia, whose proximity to the Penn- 
sy!vania mine fields might make this important. For Pennsyl- 
vania itself Gallup again reports a fifty-fifty break. 

It is regrettable that the two other careful newspaper polls 
come from states which present no problem because all data 
place them safely on the Republican side—Iowa and Minne- 
sota. After Senator Ball's statement that he would not vote 
for Dewey—but for Roosevelt—the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune released figures that showed no 


before he came out 


decline of the Dewey majority in Minneapolis. This cor- 
roborated our conviction that campaign events of this kind, 
even if they receive much attention in the formal media of 
communication, have little effect on the masses of voters. 
The soldiers’ vote still remains an unknown quantity, The 
only pertinent inference which can be drawn from civilian 
poll data is that the proportion of Roosevelt voters among the 
younger age groups, from which the soldiers’ vote is naturally 
recruited, is considerably higher than in the older age groups. 
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But many other factors will play a role here, such as th. 

possible anti-labor sentiment in the army on the one siz 

and the “‘charismatic’’ role of the Commander-in-Chief on th 

other; it is possible, too, that the soldiers may think that og. 
of the two parties might get them home earlier. 

PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, Director, Bureau of 

Applied Social Research, Columbia Unis ersity 


In the Wind 
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N OBSERVER IN ITALY writes: “I continue to meg 

people who are not leaders; people who need show 
garments, candles, fats, sugar; people who are hunting for, 
tabbit for twenty hours, who are obliged to mill the scare 
corn and wheat in a coffee mill; who are going around wih 
shoes kept together with pieces of wire and string and with 
jackets which no second-hand dealer in the world would by 
But all these people speak very clearly, and they know vey 
well what they are talking about. They say, pointing t 
fingers toward a villa: “There they were giving balls for the 
Germans, and before the Germans they were entertaining the 
Fascists. Today they dance with the Americans, but tomorrow 
the balls will be led by us.’ ’” 


MEANWHILE, IN AMERICA a Republican writes to the 
editor of the Memphis, Tennessee, Press-Scimitar: ‘The real 
domestic issue at stake is for the part of the people who vot 
to decide whether the private and corporate property owners 
or the employers class shall remain dominant and direc 
affairs as formerly, or shall the wage workers who have tle 
votes continue to carry on through their political prestidig: 
tators whose chief mission in life is to stir up strife by creat 



































ing class hatred 






ELECTION ADVICE from Karl Struss of Hollywood: “Let 
us repudiate, in the coming elections, the ringleaders of a 
nations who have allowed the slaughter of humanity to com 
mence and to continue. ... All those in authority everywher 
throughout the world during the past ten years are equal} 


guilty of this crime against humanity. . « . Therefore, the 











tion of all the present rulers of all nations.” 






FESTUNG EUROPA: A Norwegian pastor who has cooper 
ated with the Nazis had to cross a fjord recently and couldnt 
persuade anybody to row him across. He had to get the Naz 
to intercede for him. They ordered a farmer to row him 
across. The boat was so leaky that the pastor had to bail fut 
ously all the way, and by the time they reached the othier sic? 
he was soaking wet and on the verge of collapse. He stag: 
gered ashore and watched the farmer empty the boat and stat 
for home. “But,” he cried, “you certainly don’t intend t0 
row across alone in that leaky boat?” “Yes, I guess so,” said 
the farmer, “I've put the plug back in the bottom.” 




















[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date ov stories that can 


be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 
month for the best items.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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artisan Europe 


Domodossola Won and Lost 
BY MARIO BELLINI 


HEN the history of the liberation of Italy is writ- 

ten, the record of the Allies in cities like Cassino 
and Chiusi will do them honor; in others the wisdom of 
Allied leadership has not been so apparent. One of these 
is Domodossola, 

On September 10 Italian partisans attacked Domodossola 
and the nearby valleys on the border of Switzerland in such 
considerable and well-organized strength that after a short 
fight the German and Fascist garrisons were forced to sur- 
render. The Allies had promised full support to any organ- 
ized movement to drive out the Germans and Fascists, but 
although the town had great strategic importance, the patriots 
of Domodossola received no help. On October 16 the parti- 
sans had to abandon this border stronghold and take to the 
mountains, 

Domodossola is at the Italian end of the Simplon tunnel, 

the modern railroad which connects Italy with the great 


German industrial centers of the Ruhr and the Saar. Supplies 
for the Germans in their Italian campaign were carried by 
this road, and as long as the Italian partisans held the Domo- 


dossola region, these supplies did not reach the Germans. In 
addition, German-operated war factories in Piedmont and 
Lombardy were paralyzed by the partisans’ capture of the 
electric-power plant in the Ossola valley. 

After the valleys of Ossola, Antasca, Antrona, Rognanca, 
di Vedro, Antigorio, and Centovalli, with a total popula- 
tion of about 100,000, were liberated, Professor Ettore 


Tibaldi formed a provisional government of six experts 
chosen from the various partisan groups. In each village a 
commissioner was appointed to take charge of the local ad- 

nistration and to maintain order. The change of rule was 
effected with almost no bloodshed. A few top-ranking Fas- 


cists were executed; some collaborationist women had their 
heads shaved. But the primary task of the provisional gov- 
was to continue the fight against the Germans. 
The spirit animating the partisans was expressed in a pro- 

ation issued by the Matteotti Brigade: “One goal lifts 
up our hearts and hardens our will—Milan, where so many 
of our brothers are suffering in prison or are killed every 
day by the ruthless brigands of the Fascist militia. Patriots 
of the Matteotti Brigade, the dawn of battle has arrived! 
Soon, very soon, we shall be called on to give proof of our 
courage, of our capacity for sacrifice. We must be ready. In 
the name of Matteotti, that brave and loyal martyr for lib- 
erty, we will march again to liberate our brothers.” 

The provisional government faced difficult problems. The 
Germans and Fascists had made off with all the provisions. 
Twelve hundred children were suffering from undetnourish- 
ment. There were no medical supplies. Switzerland quickly 
recognized the provisional government and generously offered 
bass itality to three hundred children; some relief was pro- 


ernment 


vided by the Swiss Red Cross. But no substantial aid from the 
Allies was received. 

On October 6 Colonel Federici, commander of the partisan 
units, in an‘interview with a correspondent for the Tribune 
de Genéve, declared: ‘‘We need young men to fight in the 
mountains. That is why we called upon the youth. Men 
older than twenty-eight we prefer to keep in the power 
plants, for we need fuel and light; we also need men to till 
the fields. We number 10,000, of whom half are Ossolans. 
We are all armed. We requisitioned all sporting arms in the 
valley and have also taken many arms from the enemy. We 
could do great things if only General Alexander, as he 
promised in a broadcast, would send us more guns. We have 
prepared two airfields, and we are waiting.” The next day 
the same paper stated that the partisans’ “urgent appeals had 
gone unheeded, and the Allies had failed to send food or 
arms.” It added that the impression prevailed among the par- 
tisans that the hesitation of the Allies was due to ‘‘not easily 
ascertainable motives.” The provisional government con- 
tained anti-monarchist elements, and that may have had 
something to do with it. At any rate, the airfields were never 
used. The desperately needed artillery never arrived. 

Early in October a strong German and Fascist force con- 
taining 2,000 S. S. men and supported by tanks, flame- 
throwers, and heavy guns launched an attack upon Domo- 
dossola from Lake Maggiore. The partisans fought with tre- 
mendous courage for two weeks, but finally had to flee. 
Today the railroad is again carrying munitions to the Ger- 
mans; the great turbines of the Ossola valley are again pro- 
viding energy for German war plants. 

On October 16 the Tribune de Genéve said: “The patriots 
in northern Italy have been dealt a heavy blow, and the 
prestige of the Allies, who did nothing to help the Domo 
dossola partisans, is sinking.” In spite of all the Allies’ 
declarations of good-will, in spite of the fifty million dollars 
provided by the UNRRA for Italian relief, one fact stands 
out with painful clarity: the Allies have systematically refused 
to recognize the efforts of the Italian people to fight fascism, 
to “earn their way back” to a place in the democratic sun. 


A Quisling Among Quislings 
BY JOHN W. GERBER 
en four years vivid accounts of the heroism of the re- 


sistance in the occupied countries were passed on to us 
by persons on the sidelines; for the past four months new 
lurid details have been supplied by the underground fighters 
themselves. One might think that the flavor would have 
gone out of such recitals. But the story of the patriot up- 
rising in Slovakia, of which we now have the first instal- 
ment, promises to read like an old-fashioned romance of 
Balkan intrigue. 
The central figure seems to be one General Ferdinand 
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Catlos. Before the war the General was an obscure officer 
in the Czechoslovak army, but when the puppet Slovak gov- 
ernment was formed in 1939, he was raised to the position 
of Minister of War. Under his rule two Slovak divisions 
Sent to Russia, where they deserted to the Red Army 
aiiiost en masse. Our knowledge of his activities since then 
is largely limited to what has been reported in German news- 


were 


papers and over the Berlin radio. 

Until the end of last August Catlos enjoyed the full 
A Nazi broadcast on August 29 
he people of Slovakia to welcome 


confidence of the Germans. 
represented him as urging t 
the Germans as friends. But on September 2 the radio an- 
nounced that Monsignor Tiso, the Catholic puppet President, 
had dismissed General Catlos as a “traitor.”” In those four 
days the Slovak army under his command had ceased to be 
a servile force at the disposal of the Germans and become 
an army of liberation. 

The Axis press told later how this blitz change was 
effected. General Catlos was careful to allow no one in his 
Ministry of National Defense whom he could not entirely 
trust. Very early he began to send Slovak nationalists to the 
front and to train the rest of the army in guerrilla warfare. 
He kept all material relating to this activity in files marked 
“confidential” and “secret.” Not till August 29, the very day 
the German radio praised him for his remarkable organiza- 
tional work, did he call his officers together and reveal his 
plans. On that day, at Banska Bystrica, he told them that the 
time had come to proclaim the new Czec hoslovak republic 
and to join the partisans in the fight against the German 
invader. 

The coup threw Slovak quislings into complete confusion, 
Dr. Tiso appointed his brother Prime Minister and an- 
nounced that “renovation” of the army was under way. All 
soldiers still in Slovakia were disarmed until they could be 
investigated individ Even the police and the Hlinka 
guards underwent reorganization. A report from a Czech 
source said that elements of the Hlinka guards in one town 
joined in hailing the republic. Never did a Trojan horse 
running wild among Trojan cavalry produce greater disorder. 
It was the master-stroke quisling against quislings. 

Catlos’s part in the whole affair is as mysterious as his 
present whereabouts. The Germans insist that he was a traitor 
from the start, cloaking his treachery behind anti-Communist 
speeches. Czechs here in New York say that his record is 
against him and that “it is extremely unlikely that he would 
be accepted by the people after his cecord of treason to the 
republic hy 

He disappeared on August 29, immediately after the mo- 


ually. 


of a 


with his officers, and nothing more has 
A Gern in | road 
Se; tember 7 S| o} c of the fate 


and said that Catlos, the 


mentous mecting 
been heard of him from Bratislava on 
which awaited the traitors 


“organizer of the putsch,” had gone 


over to the “bandits” but had been arrested by them. This 


has not been confirmed from any other source. 

One thing, however, is undisputed. Slovak patriots, 
strengthened immeasurably by the army officers and soldiers 
who went over to their side after Banska Bystrica, have 


scored a series of important successes against the Germans. 
Their contribution has real value now that the Red Army has 
lovakia. 


crossed the frontiers of Czecho 
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P F a emarke 
From the point of view of political warfare, the Sloyg z 7 
resistance has proved two things: first, that a governme 
with a clean democratic record and a clear-cut democry: at 
policy like Dr. Benes’s can win the support of the peop). Bo. Ma 
. . . . . — n Glu 
despite the most pernicious Axis propaganda—nowhere y 
ied “er: , r . ; ™ ho depenc 
nationdlistic feeling more whipped up than in Slovaki; 
and, second, that if the people have truly revolutions on ee 
inclinations, they will revolt no matter how severe + 
b / ‘ had unt 
repression. The Gestapo in Slovakia has been alert lear po 
f 4 c.ear 
brutal, but the Slovaks are waging their own war of |} Hi sions 
o _ Cus$iOis 
eration. het} 
whether 
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Watch the Labor Party! 


: ee British Labor Party will hold its annual conference 

and until then there will be continuoy 
discussion as to the policy the party should adopt. This j 
a question which affects not only the British but progressir: 





Bel 







in December, 










elements everywhere, for the entire democratic future of FR with Spa 
Europe may be determined by the stand British Labor take, HB about wl 
It is the only force in Great Britain capable of opposing te FE time Ge 
reactionary tendencies of the English Tories. economic 

Mr. Churchill may sound like the mast agile Jaco! enemy ai 
when he addresses Mr. Molotov, Ambassador Harriman This C 
and Anthony Eden as “comrades’” in Moscow, and when be FF sequence! 






speaks in laudatory terms of the ‘workers’ and soldies 
councils.” But his policy in Italy, Greece, and Spain would 


not have pleased the great man who now lies in Red Squat, 





pba iS of 






under the massive stone known as the Lenin tomb. Instead source le 
of hearing Mr. Churchill sing the “Internationale” in Mo: productio 





cow and perhaps a few bars of ‘“Giovinezza’’ when he \ of the fre 








in Rome with Prince Humbert and Badoglio, we shouli J portation 
prefer to hear him repeat the sober measures of the Atla this last 
Charter, of which he is one of the eminent authors. declared | 

Only Labor can prevent Great Britain from becoming fH bound to 
the champion of every reactionary cause in Europe, unde: J Of course 
its great war leader, whose prestige will have been great pabout the 
increased by victory. But to do this, Labor must first regain 9B) o/Atsche 





its political independence. When the final balance is taker symptoma 
a tremendous inequality will be apparent between the sev’: 


ice Labor rendered England and the war effort by enterin; 





ures '"—a 





consumpti 















the coalition government and the part Labor has been ii: An 

lowed to play in the formulation of British policy. At not: vauder 
single international conference, from the first meeting in th cg . 
Atlantic to the conversations in Quebec, has Mr. Churc r mt 
been accompanied by a Labor member of the Cabinet. The when | 
Prime Minister has always taken with him a large number 0! like ca 
civil and military authorities, but never one of his Lak to start 
colleagues. And surely most of England's decisions in foreig an ¥ 






re 


affairs, so contrary to everything Labor represents, wet 
taken without the participation of the Labor ministers, if 00 
in total disregard of their opinion. 

Now Labor has decided to enter the elections “3 4 
party.” Commenting on that decision, the London Eco 
omist writes, “Whatever may be the present intention o 
the Labor Ministers, this can only mean in practice that the 
party will leave the present coalition as soon as the general 
election impends.”” But as the London Tribune very pointed) 
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b emarked, “To disembrace yourself from the Tories is one 
4 ing. To plan their rout is another.” There is still a strong 
1¢ wing in the party which would prefer to continue in 
oalition government. Only against its stubborn opposi- 
, did the majority decide to fight in the elections as an 
jependent party. 

To become really strong, strong enough to win the elec- 
tion, the British Labor Party must develop what it has not 
until now, either during the war or before the war—a 
ear political line and an aggressive leadership. The dis- 
sions preceding the December conference will indicate 
whether we can hope to see British Labor taking a decisive 


pat in the struggle for a progressive Europe. 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGU 


OW that the Reich has lost the occupied countries 

and has also been cut off from any communication 

with Spain, Portugal, and Turkey, it has achieved the goal 

about which it has raved for years—autarchy. For the first 

time Germany can now in truth rejoice in an autarchic 

economic system—and that with the battle lines and the 
enemy air forces right at its borders. 

This column has previously called attention to the con- 

squences of the forced autarchy with respect to coal, the 


« 

basis of the whole German economy. After the loss of 
French, Dutch, Belgian, and Luxembourg coal, on which the 
German war machine had drawn heavily for years, the only 


source left was the Ruhr, where 80 per cent of Germany's 
production is located, But the bombings and the proximity 
of the front so disorganized production and especially trans- 
portation in the Ruhr region that a calamitous restriction of 
this last source f supply could be foreseen. This column 
to develop, and now the signs of it are multiplying. 
Of course German mewspapers scarcely ever print anything 
about the amount of coal available for industry. But the 


sValkische Beobachter of October 7 contains some extremely 


symptomatic references to the so-called “simplification meas- 


-ures’"—a very discreet euphemism—now governing private 


consumption. 

An order prohibiting the sale of coal to theaters and 
vaudeville houses has been issued by coal headquarters. The 
coal formerly intended for these places has been diverted 

other purposes. Every coal consumer will have to econ- 

omize to the utmost. Local boards have fixed the dates 
when public buildings, restaurants, movie theaters, and the 
like can start their heat. Househoiders have been advised 
to start it as late as possible. All who can collect branches, 
stumps, or pine cones should do so. Waste lumber of any 
kind should be used to the greatest possible eatent. 


-~ 


oal is of course more important for Germany than any 


oher commodity, since it is the raw material of all other fuels, 
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gener 
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ns in a great many other indispensable 


uding oil and electricity. But an ominous shortage threat- 
ee am 
roducts, especially 


on, hardening alloys, and bauxite, from which aluminum 


le. For all these things Germany has now lost its main 
‘ces Of supply, and the situation of the Reich today 
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of the Reich six months 
ago. The Reich of today, with its finally achieved 
And it will not 


desperate situation becomes 


is simply not comparable to tha 
autarchy,” 
is doomed, whatever happens at the front. 
be long before its absolutely 
apparent. After our hope of a speedy end to the war was 
disappointed by the stiffening of German resistance, the 
mood here swung in an instant to the other extreme. People 
envisaged a long final struggle, dragging out mile after mile 
I venture to assert that the terrible industrial strangulation 
which Germany is suddenly—and for the first time—ex- 


periencing will bring the catastrophe more quickly. 


Reports from the front say that among the German sol- 
diers recently taken prisoner are men with only one leg or 
one arm. A Swiss newspaper contains an item which may be 
regarded as relevant: 


A new method to instil “enthusiasm” has been intro- 
duced in the German army. It consists of an electric-shock 
treatment for soldiers who feel incapable of front service 
because of previous injuries. The treatment is continued 
until they finally beg to be sent back to their units. The 
procedure is this: the apparatus is attached to some part 
of the body, usually the leg or arm, and at short inter- 
vals the victim receives a shock of 250 volts. The German 
soldier calls this treatment being “ironed.” No one who 
has experienced it will ever forget it. It is simply a form 
of torture by which wounded men are induced to return 
to the front. Many soldiers are said to prefer suicide to 
this agony. 


The Swiss paper which printed this item was the Arbeiter 
Zeitung of Schaffhausen, a city on the German-Swiss border. 


Official German propaganda continues to speak of secret 
weapons, Aside from some metaphysical chatter, this is the 
only reason it offers for expecting a change for the better 
One can understand, then, the sensation caused (according 
to neutral reports) by an article in the Bochumer National 
Zeitung of September 30 which decried talk about the new 
weapons. 

Let us be honest: although we knew what was awaiting 
us in the summer of 1944, it has turned out even worse 
than we expected. Interest in the war is greater than ever; 
the ‘‘new weapons” especially are the center of all thoughts. 
Oil is constantly being 
writers until one gets 


poured on the fire by speakers and 
the impression that there are too 
That is why this shouting 
stop. It would be better to depend 
on the ancient, eternal dynamism of the German people, 


which has never failed. When a house is on fire, it is crazy 


many good intentions. about 


“new weapons” should 


to call loudly for a new kind of fire-extinguisher. The fire 
must be fought with the good old means still available. 
And the German house is indeed on fire. The 
clock strikes twelve. In this crisis our only decisive weapon 
is the heroism of our lines. . . . Let us be plea 
prised by new weapons, but let us continue to fight at 


German 
santly sur- 


home and at the front with the old reliable ones. Let us not 
see our salvation in inert matter—in V-1, V-2, V-3, or any 
other secret weapon. 

The sensationalism of this article is heightened by the 
fact that its author was the Gauleiter of Swabia, Karl Wah! 
For one of the highest dignitaries ot the regime to con 
tradict important official statements so provocatively is an 
unprecedented anomaly. Why he did it and 
do it is a mystery. But at any rate he must have 


how he could 
some knowl- 


edge of what the sccret weapons actually amount to. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY sensation of having been out in a downpour of words; old 1 
. lashing out at America is often funny and effective but s¢ 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL as often rather silly—he can get into a frenzy, in 1944, over to 
the idiocy of mechanical refrigerators. As for his constant New 
ARRIVED IN NEW YORK twenty years ago in SeP- insistence on his status as an artist, it makes me fee! - 
tember. On my first day I set out to look for a job ont protests too much. He indulges himself much as Sh« . point 
found myself in almost empty streets. It —s Jewish holt- Anderson did, by assuming that anything he writes is 4 hing 
day, but I had om Utah by way of Montana and I because he is an artist and has written it. I doubt if he « Blicc FE 
had never heard of Jewish holidays. I had had a few ES wa 
Jew! h friends. who were Gentiles to us Mormons cone Mr. Miller is now by way of becoming the center of 3 
of my | it Jewish friends says he wants to go to Utah circle in California—which is notoriously heavy-mal 









so he can have the curt ience of being regagded as C = - ! 
: GUS Cxperente OF Heimg ey > he wants to preserve his figure he had better head 
Gentile ) had ven become aware t] it Jews had dis- ) < espaol ! 
. —— * 3 ) ward Paris, his natural habitat, where his veritable Hare 
abiliti They wer barre 1 from sororities at coll ge. But , : 
: y : —— ; appear as they list. stitul 





national sororities didn’t have chay ters at the 


Uni ersilty ol Utah in my day because Mormons were not SPE, K NG OF PERIOD PIECES, I understand t] at 
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allowed to join their exclusive ranks. I wasn’t particularly are getting rid of their Victorian items. They expect a as 
conscious at the time of this perfect little study in prejudice Room in post-(another) war modern. we 
reduced to the absurd, but I suspect it has had something Chat 
to do with my immunity to race prejudice and my conviction UP TO THE PRESENT, if a doctor wanted to b 85 ¢ 
that anyone who has it is to that extent stupid as well as psychoanalyst he got his training under the auspices of s HE | 
cruel, Organizations, authoritative but nevertheless private natia 
voluntary, as the New York Pychoanalytic Society, whic! 
HENRY MILLER has just issued a new collection under the its counterpart in other cities. Now a clinic for trai 
hovely and improbable title of “Sunday After the War” research in psychoanalysis has been established in the De- 
(New Directions, $3). J first made the acquaintance of partment of Psychiatry at Columbia University College o! 
Mr. Miller in “Tropic of Cancer,” which was published Physicians and Surgeons. Qualified physicians will 
in Paris and found its way here some years ago. It had ter- mitted, after they have undergone an analysis, to a thre 
rific vitality and was very funny. It could not be published course of resident graduate training in psychoanaly 
in this country and probably never can be because it is what psychosomatic medicine. On fulfilling all the requirements, fiscious, d 
is known as ‘‘pornographic’”’ literature. I use quotation marks which are strict, they may register for the degree of D The ths 
because the word has a pejorative sense. I can’t think of an of Medical Science. lem of the 
English word, incidentally, which describes that kind of This is interesting and important news, if only | n their c 
writing without-at the same time passing a moral judgm nt it establishes psychoanalysis asa “respectable” medical t Pus, an 
on it. If you say a book is frank about sex, for instance, the nigue. The new clinic will provide an opportunity for problem, : 
implication is that you think it’s admirable. Surely the French perimentation which has not been possible in private ur day p 
must have a neutral word for this sort of thing, though I practice. It should put an end to exploitation of the te 4 } 
don't } what it is. by unqualified persons who could not hitherto be 
Miller came to this country several years ago and he has account. At present only doctors of medicine are allowed pan 
published several volumes here. The present one, which is practice analysis in this country, but even with this limita arious 
a miscellany, is the first of these I've read. The best things tion there have been many abuses, and the patient has ha Brailsford’ 
in it, as far as I’m concerned, are Reunion in Brooklyn and no formal way of checking on the competence of analyst te of 
a mad | which is described as another fragment from This recognition of analysis as a legitimate technique shou ume kind 
[he Rosy Crucifixion,” one of Miller's ‘works in progress.” also break down the idea, which is still widely held, t me of the 
He's very good at titles—another of his works in progress resort to analysis is somehow disgraceful if not an in gener 
is “The Air-Conditioned Nightmare.” The two things I've of insanity. The time may even come, though I a In : pre 
f tioned | up to a point, the flailing vi lity and far distant, when analysis will be regarded as one of the 
h r of “Tt f Cancer,” and il get an ni processes of education. 














SOME YEARS AGO the New Yorker viewed with humorous 









rank period pit dated as Dali alarm the appearance of a funny paragraph in The ? nlves no 

When Miller goes “straight” and serious—and he does —or was it the New Republic? The comment cont i 4 Biiould not 
it pretty often in this book—he gets prosaic and wordy. broad hint that liberal magazines should keep their p!a*¢ Miitew chain 
I respect, but am not much moved by, his invocations to and leave the laughs to frivolous weeklies like the Ne# Mito ask w 










that 2 





Yorker. But it was not so long after that, as I recall, for the h 


Greece; from his pieces on D. H. Lawrence I got only the 
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f seriousness appeared in The Talk of the Town. There 
iys been an owl in the New Yorker's make-up, and 






k the old bird stepped out and delivered a serious 






—_——- ical harangue that filled the whole first page. He cited 
n Paine. He put forward a slogan: Federdlists of the 

n World Unite! And the whole thing was reprinted as an 
re but just etisement in the New York Times, obvious!y in an 
1944, over Bbfoct to influence public opinion. The first thing we know 
5 A Yorker will be holding week-end conferences on 
eh issues before the electorate; it will be up to The Nation 
S » point out in the unfrivolous weeks ahead that there's a 
e$ 1S a hing store on Printing House Square named Wolf's, and 
if he ever Bliss Exterminator Company in West Fifty-fourth Street. 


The German Question 


1 back to. MjyE CONTROL OF GERMANY AND JAPAN. By 

Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio. Brookings In- 
stitution. $2. 

UR SETTLEMENT WITH GERMANY. By H.N. Brails- 
ford. The John Day Company. $1.75. 

HE PROBLEM OF GERMANY. An Interim Report by a 
Chatham House Study Group. Oxford University Press. 


85 cents. 


s of HE temper of revenge is still rising in all the Allied 
nations as the news of Nazi frightfulness continues to 
mplete the picture of the worst terror which mankind has 
ued since the Assyrians devastated Mesopotamia. This 
_ the De- [eaper is understandable enough. It is, in fact, at least partly 
informed by a sense of justice. Men feel that the moral 
i id- Pease of mankind must be vindicated against this evil; fur- 
thr ‘ Hbermore they would like some guaranty against its recur- 
sce, and the most obvious, though hardly the most eff- 

scious, deterrent is simply to render the foe impotent. 
The three books which have just appeared on the prob- 
f the treatment of the foe are so judicious and prudent 
in their consideration of the various alternatives confront- 
gus, and they explode so many emotional solutions of the 
soblem, solutions which the Vansittarts and Rex Stouts of 
’ present as the ultimate political wisdom, that one 
¢ Mould wish a wider distribution for them than they are likely 
~ have. Moulton’s and Marlio’s ‘The Control of Germany 
lowed t ad Japan” is primarily a careful analysis of the effectiveness 
of 1s types of control—economic, political, and military. 
Suilsford’s discussion ranges over the whole issue of the 
hture of Germany in the family of nations. It distils the 
ume kind of dispassionate wisdom which made Brailsford 








eld, that me of the most trusted guides of the liberal world in the 
wst generation. “The Problem of Germany,” which Chatham 
House presents anonymously, deals with the problem pri- 
¢ @icurily from the standpoint of British policy. 
There is substantial agreement in the three treatises on 
uite a few points. All of them recognize that punishment 
u such, however justified by reaction to the German evil, 
wives no problem. The evil which the Germans have done 
| 4 Gould not be adequately punished without starting a whole 
%w chain of evil. “It is irrelevant,” declares Brailsford, 
‘0 ask what punishment the Germans deserve in requital 
for the hell they have let loose on earth... . What we 












have to plan is the welfare of 


The Chatham 


and not an anticipation of the Last Judgment.” 
House report makes the important point that the 
noral, political, and economic breakdown of Germany after 


complete 


defeat is a more rigorous punishment than any which can 
be devised. “—_— it declares, ‘the hea lache which follows 
Germany's prodigious debauch is not remembered, its arti- 
ficial prolongation will not avail.” 

Brailsford has the greatest degree of faith in the demo- 
cratic forces of Germany as the final instrument of refor- 
mation in Germany. Moulton is not concerned with this 
problem, and Chatham House makes a careful inventory of 
all the perils and possibilities of German politics. All of 


them recognize that the height and depth of evil achieved 





HAVE YOU READ 


W. H. Auden’s leading review of THE 
JEW IN OUR DAY in the September 
23rd issue of The Nation? 


Whether or not you read the review— 
whether or not you think you might 
disagree with it or agree with it, you 
will want to read 


The Jew in Our Day 


By WALDO FRANK 


The book of which George Shuster says: 
“Very significant because it is so deeply 
concerned with the spiritual as well as 
the material welfare of his people.” 


The book which realistically discusses and 
answers among other vital questions: 
Anti-Semitism, and the elements in 
Jewish life in this country which favor 
and enhance anti-Semitism. 

Zionism: Its need of reform. 


A Program for Jewish Action. 


The book about which Frank McMahon wrote 
in the Chicago Sun: 
“Thoughtful and thought-provoking. 
. . - I only hope that the Christians 
who read it will transpose the key of 
the work and find in it the record of 
their own failures.” 


THE JEW IN OUR DAY is a call to action. 
With an Introduction by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
it is of equal importance to every liberai 
American—both gentile and Jewish. $2.50 


DUELL, SLOAN AND PEARCE 
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for Judaism, Inc. 


The Council, a nation-wide organization of Americans of Jewish faith, has as 
its program the acquisition of a status of equality for Jews all over the world. 


The Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Secretary: 


I respectfully submit the following in behalf of the 
American Council for Judaism, Inc., of which I have 
the honor to be President: 

We are deeply impressed by the fact that our Gov- 
ernment is demonstrating its concern with basic hu- 
man problems, the solution of which will be essential 
to the maintenance of peace and the attainment of 
security upon which the hopes of the world are based. 
We are heartened by the conferences on relief, educa- 
tion and international cooperation. We are especially 
grateful that our Government is actively engaged in 
alleviating the plight of persecuted and under-priv- 
ileged people everywhere; recognizing that when per- 
secution and injustice are permitted to endure, they 


leave the world scarred with hatred, miseries, wars 
and devastation. 

As American citizens of the Jewish faith, we pre- 
sent herewith our views on one aspect of these prob- 
lems—-the situation confronting our co-religionists 
abroad. 

The official history of the Nazi accession to power 
in Germany began with a long series of odious acts of 
discrimination, persecution and violence against Jews. 
These acts mounted in ferocity until they attained 
the indescribable horrors of extermination camps. I 
shall not here recapitulate the full chronicle of this 
infamy. The tragic facts are fully known to you. 

A sober regard for a world free from fear and from 
the persecutions which breed hatred and war, have, no 
doubt, persuaded you tbat the fullest consideration 
must be given for the restitution, restoration and fu- 
ture security of all the victims. You have, yourself, 
proclaimed the high standard that we must have a 
world in which Jews like all men are free to abide in 
peace and in honor. In an effort to realize that goal, 
we submit the following as the cardinal consideration: 


A POST-WAR PROGRAM FOR JEW 


The following letter to Secretary of State Cordell Hull was made public 
October 19, by Lessing J. Rosenwald, President of the American Council 
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Jews living in all parts of the world as members ¢f 2. Th 
a religious faith are entitled, as of right and not oyiiiineedily 
sufferance, to full equality all over the world. 

























strate a 


We, therefore, ask this—and only this—for our folgqgptandar¢ 


low Jews: equality of rights and obligations with therfim One s 
feilow-nationals. This means equality in the count) hese pr 
in which Jews live and choose to remain; equality tofmWhite I 


return to those lands from which Jews have been for. 


cibly driven; equality to migrate wherever there is a 
opportunity for migration. We urge this as the exr. 
dinal concept by which post-war plans affecting Jews ake the 
must be measured. We trust that the United Statediiponts w 
of America, in accordance with its traditions, and iz which he 
its own enlightened self-interest will exert its fulles and othe 


pecial c 


pgainst . 
Ve ur 
a clear ¢ 


influence for the universal acceptance of this concer 
of full equality of rights and obligations. heritage 
Jews were singled out as the first victims of Axis™madequate 
aggression and have, therefore, suffered longer thaiiifplaces un 
others. Precisely because this is true, their future, if if@Jgration c 
is to be more hopeful than their past, must not be builffffdevelopm 
upon policies that continue to segregate them for anfi™without s 
treatment departing from the principle of ful] equalityliito the ea 
in which 
thall be f 


Fundamentally, the solution to the problems of Jews 
a religious and not a national group, rests on recogni 
tion of the inalienable rights of the individual. On We opy 
that concept of human freedom is unqualifiedly adiMpeality a 
cepted, Jews will require no special measure. gard as : 





Accordingly, we look confidently to our Governmenf{ifinvolved i 
ttatus in 






to aid in the restoration to, or if need be, acquisitiot 
by, Jews of equality of religious, civic and politic: 
rights inherent in full citizenship. Restitution shall! 
provided with equality for all citizens, based upon th 
degree of injury suffered. 
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We also look to our Government for assurances th Te 
in all programs for resettlement, repatriation, reco! 
struction and migration, it will steadfastly cal! for 4 
herence to the principle of equality of all nation py w 
FRED F, F 





regardless of race or creed. 
Millions of all faiths have been uprooted by this w’ 
and may need or desire to find new homes. In their 0 
(Continued on next page) 
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+./f we urge the maximum simplification of migration 
slicies and procedures; economic aid to migrants; and 
he extension of generous support to all potential cen- 
a for larger post-war immigration in those terri- 
aries holding forth promises of development in the 
ear future. 

We urge our Government to use its good offices to 
rarantee that in those potential centers of immigra- 

» not now having the status of a sovereign nation: 
1. Immigration shall not be limited by racial or re- 

us qualifications but shall be determined by the 

snanding economic capacity and political stability of 
»se territories. 
9 The institutions of self-government shall be 
needily established as soon as populations demon- 
trate a capacity for self-government-—and by no other 
tandard. 

One such territory is Palestine. The adoption of 
hese principles would mean abolition of the British 
Vhite Paper of 1939 and its unjust discrimination 
against Jews. 

We urge the adoption of the following principles in 
. clear declaration of policy on Palestine that would 
ake the place of all previous documents and commit- 
sents which have been variously interpreted, and 
xhich have led to confusion among our co-religionists 
nd others. Such a policy should, we urge, stress the 
knecial character of Palestine as part of the religious 
heritage of Judaism, Christianity and Islam and make 
dequate provision for the maintenance of the holy 
laces under international control. It should aid immi- 
gration consistent with the fullest possible economic 
development and political well-being of the country 
without special limitations or privileges. It should lead 
to the earliest possible acquisition of self-government, 
in which all fulfilling the requirements of citizenship 
shall be free to participate. 

We oppose the establishment of Palestine or any 
beality as a Jewish State or Commonwealth. We re- 
gard as fundamentally undemocratic the procedures 
involved in such an establishment, such as a preferred 
satus in immigration to those of one religious faith 


















































and an arbitrary and indefinite postponement of self- 
government. 

Such proposals will, we believe, embroil Jews now in 
Palestine in continuing civil strife and place in jeop- j 

ardy the equality of status of Jews everywhere who 
are integrated in their respective homelands and do 
not wish to be party to a Jewish State or Common- 
wealth. Our emphasis, therefore, is on the attainment 
of the status for Jews of full equality for citizenship— 
its rights and its responsibilities. 

We are, of course, aware that stipulations of equal- 
ity are not, in and of themselves, adequate to prevent 
serious discrimination and the engendering of fear 
and insecurity. We therefore urge their implementa- 
tion by the establishment of appropriate international 
machinery, to which those deprived of such rights may 
turn and obtain redress. 

Finally, we commend for the earnest consideration 
of our Government the adoption of a policy to imple- 
ment the principles set forth above; a policy whereby 
the United States of America, when it is contemplating 
the extension of assistance to a country, will consider, 
as one of the major factors, that the country under 
consideration accepts the concept of equality of all its 
nationals without regard to race or creed. Such a con- 
dition to the extension of American aid, either alone 
or in concert with others of the United Nations, would 
be an effective, practical demonstration of our deter- 
mination to foster the principles of democracy in the 
post-war world. 

The foregoing is submitted to you, Mr. Secretary, in 
the earnest belief that every effort toward the elimi- 
nation of persecution and discrimination is a contribu- 
tion to world peace and is, therefore, in harmony with 
our fundamental national interest. 

I should be very happy to put myself and this 
organization at your disposal for any services that we 
may be able to render. 


Very respectfully yours, 


LESSING J. ROSENWALD 
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in Nazism was partly the consequence of compounding the 
more obvious evil of Nazi nihilism with the older evil of 
a predatory militarism, deeply rooted in Prussian history 
and borne by the aristocratic class. When we add the general 
ineptness of Germans in the field of politics it is perhaps 
justifiable to take a sober view of the German future and 
not to expect too much in the way of emergence of a full- 
blown democratic government. Democracy requires a mat- 
gin of stability and well-being which the Germans will lack 
for a long time to come. None of these studies subscribe 
to the obscurantist view, now assiduously propagated, that 
we have to deal with a totally depraved nation. The prob- 
Jem of Germany remains a vexatious one, however, even 
when this is recognized. 

There is considerable agreement on the question of the 
dismemberment of Germany as a method of insuring its 
future impotence. Moulton makes a careful analysis of 
various dismemberment plans and comes to the conclusion 
that economic as well as political dismemberment would 
not only wreck the Germany economy but adversely affect 
the economic health of the whole of Europe. Political, with- 
out economic, dismemberment, on the other hand, would 
be unavailing as it would not destroy the war potential. 
Brailsford declares: “Germany could be kept dismembered 
only if the other powers remained vigilant, united, and 
ready for action. On that assumption, however, dismember- 
ment is unnecessary.’ Chatham House gives a very qualified 
approval to a plan for federalizing Germany, after review- 
ing the abortive separatist policies after the last war. 

All the studies oppose a general deindustrialization of 
Germany. All of them point out how important the Ger- 
man economy is for the whole of Europe and how this 
form of punishment would spread economic chaos. Moulton 
and Marlio make the most careful analysis of various types 
of industrial control over Germany, including the inter- 
nationalization of the Ruhr, control of raw materials, key 
industries, aviation, electric power, etc. They dismiss some 
forms of control as completely impractical and accept others 
as offering moderate prospects of success. The various 
analyses prove how difficult it is to destroy military poten- 
tial under modern conditions, when industrial potential is 
the most important military potential, as our own American 
experience has abundantly proved. 

All the studies come to the conclusion that the organiza- 


tion of the world, and of the European and Asiatic con- 


tipents, is a prerequisite for a solution of the problem of the 
enemy and vanquished nations. Brailsford tends to picture 
an ideal solution of the international problem, in the achieve- 
ment of which he himself does not have too much con- 
fidence. Despite their varying viewpoints, the studies agree 


in placing the emphasis where it belongs. Without an ade- 
« 

q iate unity among the victorious powers measures against 

the enemy nations will either not be carried out—as, for 


instance, disarmament—or they will contribute to the 
anarchy of the world—-as, for instance, dismemberment. 
Even if an over-all solution of the international problem 


is achieved, the question of the vanquished nations is a 


perplexing one; but it is important to recognize it as the 


8c ondary and not the primary problem. 
REINHOLD NIBBUHR 
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BRIEFER COMMENT 


The “Exposed Surface” 


NOT MANY BRITISH TRAVELERS, writing about thy 
country, have been so friendly as D. W. Brogan is in hy 
new book, “The American Character” (Knopf, $2.50) ; anj 
probably almost none have known both the past and tly 
present life of the United States so well as he. This makes 
for an extremely disarming treatment of our national chy. 
acter, and the fact is that Mr. Brogan is not only an agres 






















very astute one. On such matters as public education in this 
country Mr. Brogan delivers himself of some of the mog 
sensible judgments this reviewer has encountered—froy 














Europeans or, indeed, Americans. His book, however, wa; ee 
intended for a British audience, and though naturally wei Rud 
too may learn things from it, an American reviewer is bound a "4 
to remark that Mr. Brogan’s liberal-minded, even-handed - 
friendliness has blinded him to some of the darker and booraphe 





also, curiously enough, to some of the higher manifesti. 
tions of human life in this country. A few of the ugly and 
destructive forces abroad in the United States, in the pas 
and today, Mr. Brogan does indeed glance at, but his total 
picture makes much too light of them. At the other pole, he 
is too determined, like most Europeans, to see only what 
Van Wyck Brooks once called the “exposed surface’ of our 
life—the practicality, the cult of success, the easy cheer: 
fulness, the folksiness—to have much time left for the other 


























drawing: 
and possibly more interesting side—the deep-seated per : of 
sonal tensions, the rooted sense of guilt, the fears and the Mo. .Jete 
failures, the quixotry and the stubborn idealisms, the de MM much 
votion to faint hopes and to lost causes, that have beca Mh. be jn 
quite as characteristically, though less obviously, Americaa. 
Benjamin Franklin, not Jonathan Edwards, is still the 
European stereotype—accepted by too many of us also—for priefe 
our national ethos. N. A BB Arin / 






Geddes, Challenger 












IF YOU must label a man, Patrick Geddes was a biologist-ggf~ ™* 

a student of Huxley, a pioneer in sexology, co-author with JAC 

J. A. Thomson of a great book, “Life.” Even as a s 

his career was unconventional: no degree; his one steady ” Lo 

position a summer job endowed by a friend. “P. G. Unlim 

ited” roamed far beyond botany, his official subject. He MAR 

founded students’ hostels, cleared slums, established “Ou- #3 ===" 
ever nn 





look Towers’ which were museums and Jaboratories of tt 
. - 7: ¥ ‘ ° os” 
gional surveys, was active in India as city planner and 





sociologist; he died at Montpellier, where he had created 8 


Collége des Ecossais, for this Scot of the Scots found his 






spiritual home in France. 

Proteus is a scandal to the specialist. Best defined ; 
sociologist, a disciple of Comte and Le Play, with a das! 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris. In all things a biolog 
region, culture were to him organic entities. 

Philip Boardman’s book, “Patrick Geddes: Maker of the 
Future” (University of North Carolina, $5), is thorough 
and delightful. The author knew Geddes, and gives us 4 4% 
ing portrait: shaggy, explosive, magnetic, voluble, uo 
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+edly practical—he started many enterprises involving 
soe funds, and they did not all collapse—more oddly still, 
orn showman. Boardman is gently humorous without con- 
1-<cension, loyal without servility. He writes smoothly, pleas- 
tly, with bits of romanced technique which do not seriously 
* Lewis Mumford, who writes an introduction, is Geddes’s 
‘sto America; but Mumford is not blinded either by hero- 


The Old Master must have been irritating at times. 


hin 

Sill} . 
ki he was a challenger and a builder, one of those rare 
nen who dare say, “Why?” and “Why not?” A. G. 


wO VOLUMES OF PICTURES by men in the service 
e recently appeared: “Art in the Armed Forces: Pictures 

- Men in Action” (Charles Scribner's Sons, $5) and “Of 
ind Battles,” with pictures by David Fredenthal and 

by Richard Wilcox (Howell, Soskin, $3). Both items 
ligible as art, but they do have value as documents 

ind reportage. They remedy some of the omissions of the 
ra's record of the war—omissions due less to the limi- 


tations of ‘er than to those of contemporary pho- 
toorat _ The camera shot has become and will continue 
t ‘tome until the newspaper and magazine photog- 
nphers who are the chief sustainers of the medium approach 
t cic art with a little more self-consciousness and ambition. 
David Fredenthal and the artists in the armed forces have 
their full quota of clichés, but it has become a firm tradition 
by now that whoever works with pencil or brush practices 


| has a right to the pretension and daring that go with 
that even some of the clichés are daring. These 
drawings and paintings lack the vivid, immediate, upsetting 

h of photography, but they describe and narrate more 
tely and much more connectedly. They tell you not 


so much what the army and navy look like as what it is like 
to be in them. Even Matthew Brady could not show that. 
GS & 





Briefer Comments in this issue were written by Newton 
Arvin, Albert Guérard, and Clement Greenberg. 





STAGE PLAYS 





"THE THEATRE GUILD presents (In association with Jack H. Skirball) =" 


JACOBOWSKY and the COLONEL 


The FRANZ WERFEL-8. N. BEHRMAN COMEDY — Staged by ELIA KAZAN 


LOUIS CALHERN — OSCAR KARLWEIS 
MARIANNE STEWART — HAROLD VERMILYEA 


MARTIN BECK crrninos a: 00, Mot, Thurs & Sat. 230. 
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a «Most important American comedy-drama 
in 20 years.""—RASOOR, World-Telegram 


JOHN WILDBERG presents 
HARRY WAGSTAFF GRIBBLE'S Production 


ANNA LUCASTA 


A Play by PHILIP YORDAN onaeadia 
h STREET, WEST OF B 
MANSFIELD lh 8:40; Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


ES a MICHAEL TODD presents 
BOBBY CLARK in 


J MEXICAN HAYRIDE 


HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS * Staged by HASSARD S$ 
SONGS BY COLE PORTER 
WINTER GARDEN, b'woy & 50th St. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 
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BALLETS 








OPERA 
HOUSE 


ENGAGEMENT ENDS 


LAST 
NOVEMBER 5 


WEEK 
S. HUROK presents 


RUSSIAN BALLET 


by the BALLET THEATRE 
MASSINE * GOLLNER + KAYE + LAING « CHASE and others 
Guest Artists 

ANTON DOLIN-RIABOUCHINSKA -LICHINE - YOUSKEVITCH 

é EGLEVSKY « ARGENTINITA, PILAR LOPEZ & CO. 

and by special arrangement TAMARA TOUMANOVA 
ANTAL DORATI, Musica! Director * MOIS ZLATIN, Assoc. Director 

Evenings 8:30 (incl. Sun.), $1.20 to $4.20. Mat. Sat. & Sun., $1.20 te $3.00 


2000 SEATS $1—$1.50 7° AT ALL PERF. 


METROPOLITAN 















FIRST SEASON —6 WEEKS 
NOW thra DEC. 10 
Seats at Box Office 


Box Office: CO 5-1173 


Subscriptions: CO §-7661 


| 
aw nlled 
a vos. 6:30: $1.20, $1.80, $2.40, $8.00, 
\| $3.60, $4.20, tax incl. Mats. Sat. & 
NA \OWAL : Sun. 2:30. No Monday Performance. 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 


COLUMBUS CIRCLE AT 50th 8T 














__ co NC ERTS—OPERA 








Lom Tickets NOW ON SALE at Box Office: $1.80, $1.20, 60¢, Tax Incl. 


MONDAY, NOV. 6, at 8:30 P.M., ond TUESDAY, NOV. 7, at 6 P.M. 

ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Soloist 

Tristan* HAENDEL Over- 

N.Y. CITY SYMPHONY *. 


BARBER, Violin Concerto 
N. Y. CITY CENTER, 13! W. 55th St.. Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, President 











cease tae BLY. CY CENTER OPERA CO. sx 


LASZLO HALASE, Music Director 
MANON LESCAUT: Fvres. Nov 9 16 & 28 «© BOHEME: Eves Nov 17, 21 
& 24 « CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA & PAGLIACCI: Fre, Nov Mats 
Nov. 19 & 25 © TRAVIATA: Byes. Nov. 13. 18 & 23 ¢ GYPSY SAROW: Eves 
14, 22 & 25. Mat. Nov. 18 © TOSCA: Eves. Nov. 15 & 19. Mat. Now, 26 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN—Prices all Perfs. 0#0c¢ to $2.00, Tax Incl 
N. Y. CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55th St., Mayor F. H. LeGuordia, Pres. 
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MOTION 













dr ""Superlatively produced . . . tremendous 


realism... powerful."* —N. Y. Times 


imbow 








An ARTKINO “A genuine motion 
a picture achievement” 
the U.S. 5.R —lHer. Tribune 

“kkklgk”’ — News 


STANLEY 


7th Ave. bet. 42d & 41st Sh 











Paramount Presents 
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SONNY TUFTS PAULETTE GODDARD 


im | LOVE A SOLDIER 


Beulah Bondl 


Barry Fitzgerald By 
Ann Doran 


sey Sande « 
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15 VOLTAIRE BOOKLETS 


The incomparable Voltaire fought 
superstition and bigotry with a smile. 
Voltaire helped give birth to the mod- 
ern spirit. His great writings will 
thrill and enrich man as long as he is 
free to think and reason. Voltaire 
never bores his readers. He delights 
them. He promotes laughter and 
chuckles. That’s one reason why his 
mind was so dangerous. That’s why 
his enemies hate him so—they are 
always helpless when in the way of his 
brilliant wit. We offer: 

CANDIDE. A satire on the notion that this is the 


best of all possible worlds. 30,000 words. 
5'2 by 82 inches. 64 pages. 


THREE GREAT STORIES BY VOLTAIRE. Zeadig, 
or Destin Micromegas. The Princess of 
Babylon. 60,000 words. 5x 8'2 inches. 
116 pages. 


VOLTAIRE AND THE DAWN OF THE MODERN 
SPIRIT. An essay by Joseph McCabe. 30,000 
words. 5'2 x &'2 inches. 64 pages. 

SKEPTICAL VIEW OF LIFE. 

TOLERATION. 

POCKET THEOLOGY OF A SKEPTIC. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF VOLTAIRE. 

DIALOGUES ON RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

IGNORANT PHILOSOPHER. 

VICTOR HUGO'S ORATION ON VOLTAIRE. 

AN ESTIMATE OF VOLTAIRE'S GREAT, OR!G- 
INAL GENIUS. 

GEORG BRANDES’ LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 

VOLTAIRE AND THE FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT. 
Will Durant. 

LECTURE ON VOLTAIRE. Clarence Darrow. 

VOLTAIRE'S WEAPON—THE SMILE. 

This set of 15 Voltaire Booklets can 


be had for only $1.50, prepaid. Ask 
for WORKS OF VOLTAIRE and 
mail order to 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
v-100 GIRARD, KANSAS 


Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 
TL) 
> You Can Geta iseR's GUIDE 

> FREE COPY USER'S GUIDE) 

> from Any GM & 
> Dealer—or by 


> Using Coupon. 


BOX 














t.,Room 1817 
F~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETRON 2, MICH." 


Customer Research Dep 


State 


Make & Model j 
of Car Owned 
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| 
i Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page j 
; “AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE’ 1 
! Nome - . eceeccee 
| plecse print ' 
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§ Address.......... i 
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KRUTCH 


CCORDING to Variety, Mae 
West's “Catherine Was Great” 


took in $21,000 the week before last. 
During the same period “Soldier's 
Wife’ went into the standing-room- 
only class, and half a dozen other of- 
ferings to which it would be difficult 
indeed to attribute conspicuous merit 
of any sort found themselves established 
as substantial hits. Here there is no 
real question of the critics versus the 


public, for I doubt that any considerable 


Drama 











| number of the people who clamor for 


tickets to most of these shows think 
that they are very good either before 
or after seeing them. It is merely that 
a real war boom is on, and no doubt 
the members of that class which hates 
to see money wasted by any class ex- 
ept its own will soon be talking about 
theater tickets the way it once talked 
about silk shirts. As for me, though I 
am no economist, I should imagine that 
paying good money for bad shows 
should be put under the head of anti- 
inflationary processes. Certainly no com- 
modity of which there is a shortage is 
being consumed—not even the com- 
modities called talent and intelligence. 

Under the circumstances it obviously 
does not mean much to say that “I Re- 
member Mama” (Music Box Theater) 
is an instantaneous hit. As a matter of 
fact and to be brutally frank, the piece 
is not very original and not vegy force- 
ful. But it is clear that the audience 
genuinely enjoys the offering and that 
it is a pleasant enough little series of 
sketches which are inoffensive in con- 
tent and decently written. It is also 
prettily produced and agreeably per- 
formed. 

Kathryn Forbes, the original author, 
wrote for one of the popular magazines 
a series of short stories collectively en- 
titled ‘Mama's Bank Account.’ Evi- 
dently they belonged in that large de- 
partment of current literature which 
owes its existence to the “fact that to 
have had quaint—or even disreputable 

parents is now more useful to a 
would-be writer than it once was to bé 
the son or daughter in a “best family.” 
Some years ago James Thurber wrote 
a sort of prophetic parody on the whole 
school when he gave us “The Night 
the Bed Fell on Grandfather,” but he 
seems to have encouraged rather than to 
have discouraged the genre. In Miss 
Forbes’s case the locale was San Fran- 
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cisco, the blood Norwegian, and th, 
fuling passion industrious thrif Be. 





sides Mama, who manages everything agra 
there is a strong silent Papa, vario, en 
children, and three aunts—two of them se 
busybodies and the third a sweet 9) “4 ov 
maid who finally marries a timid under 


taker’s assistant. One of the children 
has a passion for animals and includes that e' 
among her pets a combative tomcat who 5 
is miraculously cured of his injuries ee 
when Mama, trying to put him out off he | 





his misery, gives him just en ch did tu 
chloroform to induce a restful sleep Ml cicknat 
One of the other daughters is the |i: 
girl who grows up to write the family 

history. i is 


John Van Druten assumed the diff. 
cult task of giving some sort of confi! 
tinuity to the evidently very fragmentary 
material, and within the limits of ths 
possible has done a very good job, Te 
even though it would still be diffica = 





to say what the central incident js og seoce © 
toward just what the whole thing jg 02°: 
moving. There are many scenes, som ae 
of which are ingeniously managed bam /°“' ° 
means of little alcoves placed one ong“ W2 
each side of the main set, and tha O79 
whole is presented through the eyes of™™ °°" © 
the author, whom we first sce as aq OU hi 
adult reading her manuscript, fron Thomas 
which she rises to take part in the acm’ aha 
tion but to which she also returns fror on 
time to time when a transition is calle ““O“" 
for. This rather odd device was ogg lh: VU! 
doubt, in the first instance, resorted gg SS O°° 
in something like desperation, and i Have Ni 
has of course the effect of removing th Ernest | 
play itself one step away from actuality °° PO! 
But the ultimate effect is, I think, @%> > " 
good one under the circumstanceggg 0" ¢ 
Without it the whole might seem | scuttle 
little too sweet and cheerful to be quit °°" P! 
convincing. As it is, we seem to i gets al 
watching a memory, and memories cag! S°'Y) ' 
convincingly present, not the past, b@g™e"s 2°¢ 
an idealization of it. Joan Tetzel as (ay pal 
uy nat 


author-to-be is pleasant to look at a! 
youthfully effective. Mady Christiat 
plays Mama with fine authority, 4 
Oscar Homolka gets all the laughs | 
is supposed to get as the kindly 3 
bibulous ogre, Uncle Chris. Withomg 
them the piece would probably be (qi ° 
insubstantial to make any impressiogggy 
With them it is probably the best n a ; 
play of the season, though honesty comm |” 


concentra 





i _ pl whether y 
pels me to admit that a "best pis - J 
ought to be a bit more vigorous as WMS 







as a bit more original. 

“Meet a Body” (Forrest Theater) 
a comedy murder thriller of the s4 
that never hesitates when it comes ‘0 
question of sacrificing probability 
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xtion. It begins promisingly enough 
q a mysterious stranger comes into 


gener “funeral home’’ for the pur- 
sose of arranging for the preparation 
4 y which, as it soon appears, is 
- own. At one time there are three 
rpses on stage and two off. Nothing 
was ever said in explanation of the fact 
that every now and then a phonograph 
ostairs began to play “Danse Ma- 
bre,” but I suppose it was set going by 
the inevitable homicidal maniac who 
d turn up at the last moment. His 
nickname was “the Dancer.” 
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except with relief, the recent ab- 
ence of this column, I want to apol- 
ogize. 1 am sorry, too, that it will take 
me a couple of weeks to catch up. 
There ought to be some special tense for 
this warmed-over sort of reviewing; I 
in think, instead, only of a rough emo- 
il equivalent: how much I wish I 
culd have made a screen biography of 
Thomas E. Dewey, with Raymond Wal- 
1 the title role. 
Well, let me, like the Young Pre- 
seize opportunity by the crup- 


: ANYONE who has noticed, 


Hav , Not.” It has so little to do with 
Ernest Hemingway's novel that I see 
no point in discussing its ‘‘faithful- 
ness; it is, rather, a sort of call-house 
version of ‘‘Going My Way.” It is not, 
scuttle to explain, an upstairs story 
out priests. But like the better film 
tgets along on a mere thin excuse for 
istory, takes its time without trying to 
tag about its budget or to reel up 

age for footage’s sake, is an unusu- 
ily happy exhibition of teamwork, and 
wncentrates on character and atmos- 
phere rather than plot. The best of the 

re has no plot at all, but is a 
surely series of mating duels between 
fumphrey Bogart at his most proficient 


Of the movies I have seen lately 
the one I liked best was ““To Have and | 














very entertaining, nervy, ado- 
new blonde, Lauren Bacall. 
er or not you like the film will 
pend I believe almost entirely on 
wether you like Miss Bacall. I am no 
I can hardly look at her, much 

Ss listen to her—she has a voice like | 
icorus by Kid Ory—without getting | 


in a dilemma between a low 






' | 
whistle and a belly laugh. It has been | 
‘ | 
ince I have seen such amusing | 
' 
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lostoughness on the screen. About 















The Master Race says: 


“Our Armies are crushed 
but ated miclaa'Z-) 2 


WE WILL 
BE BACK! 


THE SUPER-SHOCK SENSATION 
OF THIS VERY HOUR! .... 


A FLAMING WARNING TO ALL IME 
WORLD TO BEWARE OF THE GERMANS 


AFTER THE WAR 
WHAT american Of- 


ficers face in the 
wake of war — deal- 
ing with mothers of 
nameless bobies .. . 
with wives eshomed 
. tolook their husbands 
in the eye... with 
tralters, fanatics, 
., flends—and worse. 


THE MOST DARING DRAMA 
OF OUR TIME 


The mighty human 
drama of things thot 
must never be allowed 
to happen again!... 
SEE how the Germans 
ore using hate ond 
fear ond greed and 
: Fe suspicion to sow the 

es j seeds of World Wor 
gil... SEE how 
they're picnning for 
fh the worst wor of oll! | 
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EDWARD A. GOLDEN PRODUCTION 
with GEORGE COULOURIS, STANLEY RIDGES, OSA 
MAASSEN, CARL ESMOND, NANCY GATES, MORRIS 
CARNOVSKY, GAVIN MUIR, PAUL GUILFOYLS 
Produced by ROBERT GOLDEN 
Directed by HERBERT J. BIBERMAN 
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to the average person. Most standard 


and conventional. Such a restriction is 
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offers a feast of reason, information, 
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and individual Stupidity. ° - 25¢e | k 
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Future, ° ; ° ° ° . 
HOW TO BECOME A PHILOSOPHER, A or gents-rooms strangled with the fra- 


BOOKLETS BY all that Howard Hawkes and his writers 


and Russell, the distinguished 


(William Faulkner and Jules Furth- 
man) and Bogart try to do is to set 


yher, mathematician, logician this arrogant neophyte off to the best 


writing booklets for E. Halde- 
lius because he is given the 


and Freethinker, recently said that he possible advantage, to cover up her 
weaknesses—or turn them into assets 


freedom of expression. In fact, and to toss campstools under her 


ly in essays written for Halde- 


ri - 
lius that Dr. Russell can give Whenever she wobbles. This 


itself 


ion to the mind-liberating is a pleasure to watch; so is the way she 
S >» els } ( ] > f > k ry ° " 
s he feels should be made known sewards them; still more, I enjoyed 


rs are afraid to issue works 
—_ . . . } } P ee 
e frowned on by the orthodox yolyed relaxed, improvising 


neountered in the editorial de- 
‘klets listed below Dr. Russell 


vit 
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watching something that obviously in- 


for 


those who worked on it, instead of the 
t of the H-J Publications. In customary tight-lipped and hammer- 
hearted professional anxiety. I also en- 
and rollicking humor. We joyed Hoagy Carmichael and his tunes, 
and the picture’s general romantic, kid- 
“te Sees 6 Eel en ae ding appreciation of honkytonk. The 


to Become a Truth-Seeker and Break the 
; “o¢ best of it had for me at least a little 


A Hilarious Catalogue of Gaguntecs of the nostalgia of highballs that taste 
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rotten mahogany, defective me- 
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<- ccna om Cate beesig 7 fully as specious as stuff like “The 
A LIBERAL VIEW OF DIVORCE. . . 2 White Cliffs of Dover’ and perhaps 

We offer all eight booklets by Ber- even more reprehensible, since—I flatter 
+ 1 Ru: (RB Re myself—it seduces a better class of 
SIGHT BOOKLET ddéivon. —- people. I still have a weakness for it, 

e. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, and cannot recommend “To Have and 
Box R-75, Girard, Kansas. Have Not’’ to anyone who hasn't. 


: For ‘Thunder Rock,” a much more 
“HEAVEN AND HELL” high-minded movie, I can’t say as much. 


The mest definke teaching ox It is well produced and on the whole 
on the life hereafter ia to be very well acted, especially by Barbara 
er coten. Seameinneine Mullen: there were moments when it 
famed scientist, phil opher, th : really moved me; and it is not only on 
N AND HELL, FROM THINGS the side of the angels but sometimes 
is dae boeahamee aes takes their side with passion and some 
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range themselves so little theatrically. 
in a lighthouse, from dusk to dawy 
the ghosts of some defeated nineteeny, 
century prometheans reenact their sirup 
gles before an embittered young a 
of our time, and persuade him that the 
world is worth fighting to save wheth 
it likes it or not. I was glad of som 
outspoken virulence against some of tty 
people—those, next to the Nazis, mog 
often blamed—who did most to get ty 
world into this war, until I reflects 
that even when it was written, aroun 
1940, it came late enough to be af 
To find oneself, and others, approvisg 
this sort of intrepid esprit d’esc alien ig 
not only shaming but frightening. Sug 
self-congratulatory, horribly late » 
proval anaesthetizes us against an aware. 
ness of matters which, ten years 
now, will become the material for bold 
bitter, instructive pieces of  sure-fx 
hindsight like ‘Thunder Rock.” 
“San Diego I Love You” is a coary. 
weft, easygoing little farce about an in 
ventor (Edward Everett Horton), his 
daughter (Louise Albritton), a gir! 
financier (Jon Hall), and some pleasast 
comics (notably Buster Keator). I can‘ 
exactly recommend it, but if you 
it by accident it will cause no particulx 
pain. “Bride by Mistake” is more near} 
a comedy of manners, I suppose (the 
heiress who wants to be sure she is 
loved for herself alone, etc.) ; its lines 
and characters are often almost human 
and I thought that Laraine Day, whom! 
have not seen play comedy before, was 
attractive both in person and perfor 
mance. I would like to see what Ernst 
Lubitsch could do for her. I rather liked 
“1812,” a Russian film, when I saw tt 
Thinking it over, it reduces to a {ew 
flamboyant military shots, a lot of Mos 
cow-Arty close-ups, and a good deal too 
much smell of studio. ‘Tal! in ¢ 
Saddle” is a medium-silly Wester, 
done, however, as if those who madet 
knew that, and were getting and giving 
what mild pleasure they could out of 
the knowledge. “Dangerous Jo 
an Armand Denis travel film, offers: 
script so imexpressibly smug and jet 
ing that even a caption writer for tit 
National Geographic would choke ove 
it; one terrifying sequence in which é 
Burmese priestess and a king cobra catty 
on a dancelike dialogue about fertility; 
a scattering of other interesting shols 
some of them lifted from “Dark Rap 
ture’ and most of them lamely pu 
together; and a very gratifying one 
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which some sixty savage canoeists, pi 
dling like mad, founder themse.'% 
their craft, and Mr. Denis. 
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HE period in the twenties when 
ie talk was of jazz as the proper 
| for American symphonic 
- and of Gershwin as its proper 
ser was recalled to me _ not 
Koussevitzky’s references to 
eshwin in his Life article but by 
ni’s broadcast of the Piano Con- 
h Oscar Levant last spring— 
rst performance I had heard since 
. im performance with Gershwin 
around 1927. I heard Gersh- 
a's performance of the work a half- 
en times in all—enough to fix its 
vera! characteristics of  deftness, 
shtness, and precision in my mind. 
having for years heard of Levant 
e authoritative performer of Gersh- 
[ was completely unprepared for 
e heaviness and crudeness and lack of 
ion in his treatment of both in- 
ment and music. The orchestral 
however, was superb. 
Then there was Toscanini’s broadcast 
tespichi’s “Pines of Rome,” with 
‘nomenal concluding crescendo 
hat carried my mind back nineteen 
ears to his memorable first concert 
the New York Philharmonic at 
[ had first heard it. And think- 
1g back further I realized that thirty 
ears had passed since the very first 
erformance I had heard conducted 
‘oscanini—""Madama_ Butterfly” with 
Farrar, in January, 1914. It would be 
ifying to recall that at the age of 


: 


hirteen 1 knew enough to hear every 


performance of his that I 
actually it was Farrar’s 
erformances that I went to; and all I 
beard Toscanini do before he left the 
tropolitan a year later was a few 

inces of Giordano’s “Mme. 
Gene” in which she sang. Great 
orks, great singers, a great conductor, 
bistoric performances—all these were 

ible to me each week; but I went 
) hear Farrar in Puccini or Giordano 


MOSCUUCIIL 


d, of course, hear the other 
ingers—either when they appeared 
a her, or when they appeared at the 
bunday concerts which I attended in 
let to hear Carrefio or Busoni or 
ssals or Hofmann or Kreisler play a 
oncerto and a group of solos. It was 
t such concerts that I heard Frieda 
empel sing Ernani, Ernani, involami 
d "Voce di primavera” and other 
ngs of the sort; and again it would 


be gratifying. to recall that I was as 
smart as some of the youngsters now- 
adays are about such matters, and never 
missed a chance to hear her. Actually, 
however, I took her only as another 
singer with a beautiful voice, and only 
whenever she happened to come along 
—in a few Sunday concerts, in a “Mar- 
riage of Figaro’’ with Farrar as the 
Cherubino, Matzenauer as the Countess, 
De Luca as the Figaro; in a New York 
Symphony Mozart program; on one of 
the records which my family acquired 
with its first phonograph. That was 
around 1922; and it was in 1934 that, 
happening to play over this old record 
of Deh vieni, non tardar from “Figaro,” 
I was overwhelmed by the voice, the 
musicianship, the style I had not ap- 
preciated before. A couple of years later 
I was similarly impressed by some re- 
corded performances of hers that were 
broadcast by WQXR, especially by the 
one of Der Hélle Rache from ‘The 
Magic Flute’’; and I acquired her HMV 
record of Caro nome from “Rigoletto” 
and Sempre libera from “La Traviata,” 
which caused me to marvel at the life 
and character which this music acquired 
from her brilliance of voice and style. 
But the climax came last year, when 
someone played an old and battered 
Victor record of her performance of an 
aria from “Les Huguenots,” and I 
heard the supreme example of vocal art 
of my entire experience. One hears 
always about Sembrich, Melba, Tetraz- 
zini, never about Hempel; they were, 
as records testify, extraordinary singers, 
but she was, I am convinced, the great- 
est artist of them all. 

I wish that when conditions permit 
Victor would bring out a volume of her 
recordings. This is the kind of thing a 
record company is justified in doing 
only on an advance subscription basis; 


and I’m ready to put my money down 
right now. 
Edwin Denby has said illuminating 


things about the poor quality of the 
Ballet Theater's performances of classic 
works this season. The trouble, he imag- 
ined, came from the change of classic 
ballerinas. “For a ballerina is not only 
a super-acrobat with extra publicity. She 
is also an artist whose performance 
shows you the heart of a ballet. She sets 
the tone; the other dancers can add to 
it but cannot go counter to it; and so 
her quality is of crucial importance to 
them. Indeed, company, ballerina, and 
chief choreographer need to have a sort 
of affinity, an unconscious confidence in 
one another if they are to become com- 
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ACROSS 
The man who buys this gets a rum 
for his money 
A waste place 
Conceited as a hold-up man’s victim 
(hyphen, 5-2) 
They cut graceful figures on the ice 
A drug from a fish 
The villain laughs 
“Then up spake Peter, one old salt, 
Salt Peter, bold a a 


lines 


mi true’: 
A couple of making complete 
Not a horse race, though most ran 
in it 

Depressing if we 
Name that’s often first in America, 
but last in England 

Can you fathom it? 

As as a day in June (!) 
Objection 
Gets together 

Lapsed, or re lapsed, perhaps 
Hurried to be seated after tea 
Old Rose 3 her nationality 


+ 


\ 
change 


DOWN 


But for its head, this bird might be 
hot stuff 
You will 
soupceon 

Toothed tools 

Try one member apiece 

In the days of sail, to do this was 
equivalent to scoring a hit in the 
engine-room 


need these even for a 











It strikes the visitor as being an 
African rather than a European 
country 
We live in thoughts, not in these, 
wrote the poet 

3 Tom runs for the medicine 
The same 
Somerset Maugham wrote of cakes 
and this 

8 Abed most of the night 
Unfortunate heroine of Fletcher and 
Reaumont’s The Maid’s Tragedy 
What the renegade does to his coat? 
(two words, 5 and 2) 
It d its eggs into other birds’ 
nests 

2 Good knight—Simon! 
Rose red screen in a church 
Caught when laid by them 
Monasticism was not a healthy sign 
in him 


rons 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 87 


ALBUM; 4 QUASIMODO; 9 
PANURGE; 10 REGROUP; 11 REST; 12 
LIGHT; 18 ROAN; 16 TENDERS; 17 ME- 
LISSA; 19 SILICON ; 22 BRAISED; 24 RING; 
25 TRUTH; 26 JUNO; 20 MOORISH; 30 
MOORAGE; 831 TENTACLES; 32 HYENA. 


DOWN:—1 ASPIRATES; 2 BENISON; 8 
MORE: 4 QUERIES; 5 ABRAHAM; 6 INGB; 
7 ODOROUS: 8&8 ORPEN; 14 PEACH; 15 
ALLAH: 18 ANDROMEDA;: 20 LINCOLN; 
21 NARWHAL,; 22 BETIMES; 23 SOUTAND; 
24 REMIT; 27 AIDA; 28 MOTH, 


ACROSS :—1 
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pletely effective. The mutual adjyg 
ment comes by working together ang 
there is no way of forcing it.” p, 
Ballet Theater achieved such an ading 
ment with Markova; it has not yw 
achieved it with Toumanova; and { od 
company accustomed to the lyricism agg 
serenity of Markova this has been m; 
especially difficult by what Toumanoy, 
has brought to the same roles, "Miy 
Toumanova,” wrote Denby after hy 
performance in “Giselle,” “'with hey 
large, handsome, and deadly face, hy 
sword-like toesteps, her firm pos 
her vigorous and record-high leg gy 
tures—and with her bold and lar 
style of dancing—by nature makes 4 
very different figure from delicate Mig 
Markova.” The classic performances | 
have seen have been bad, then, becayy 
of the frightful hamming that Toum 
nova has learned to do in her two yeay 
away from ballet, and because of th 
effect of this hamming on the compan, 
And also its effect on the music: th 
outrageous distortion of musical phray 
that it produced in the second act of 
“Giselle.” 

But there is hamming also in the 
modern works. The chief offender is 
Kriza, who hurls his chest at the audi. 
ence on every beat of his drum-solo in 
“Graduation Ball,” and whose similz 
violent distortion of what Robbins used 
to do as the Youth in “Three Virgins 
and a Devil’ completes the ruin of that 
piece in performances nowadays. 

B. H. HAGGIN 
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